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PURE SOULS. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


Pure souis, that watch above me from afar, 

To whom, as to the stars, I raise my eyes, 
Draw me to your large skies, 

Where God and quiet are. 

Love’s mouth is rose-red, and his voice is sweet, 
His feet are winged, his eyes are as clear fire; 
But I have no desire 

To follow his winged feet. 


Friendships may change, or friends may pass away, 
And Fame’s a bride that men soon Weary of, 
Since rest is not with Love, 

No joy that is may stay. 


But they whose lives are pure, whose hearts are high, 
Those shining spirits by the world untamed, 
May, at the end, unshamed, 

Look on their days gone by. 


O pure, strong souls, so star-like, calm and bright, 
If even I before the end might feel, 
Through quiet pulses, steal 

Your pureness, with purged sight, 


I might spring’s gracious work behold once more— 
Might hear, as once I heard, long, long ago, 
Great waters ebb and flow, 

Might smell the rose of yore; 


Might comprehend the winds and clouds again, 
The saintly, peaceful moonlight hallowing all, 
The scent of leaves that fall, 

The autumn’s tender pain. 

Ah, this, I fear, shall never chance to me, 

And, though I cannot shape the life I would, 
It surely atill is good 


To look where such lives be. 
—Christian Advocate. 


ooo 


PENNILESS DAUGHTERS. 


As I have uplifted a humble voice, once 
or twice, in these columns, in behalf of pen- 
niless wives, it is quite time to add a word 
or two as to penniless daughters. ‘There 
are many men who are quite sure that 
women’s work is already too absorbing for 
them to undertake the slightest outside 
duty; and who yet, when the money ques- 
tion comes up, rate that work as something 
so slight that it is amply paid for by board 
and lodging. Now what shows this injus- 
tice to be a matter of sex is that, while no 
nan treats his grown son in this way, a 
great many men habitually apply the same 
reasoning to their grown daughters. No 
man expects his son to remain with him 
after he is twenty-one, and work hard for 
his shelter and food only; but men very 
commonly expect their unmarried daugh- 
ters to do this all their lives, and even call 
it “giving them a home,” as if it were a 
charity. 

The father has a right at common law 
to control the earnings of his son till he is 
of age, and the son can be bound out until 
the same age. At the end of that time he 
is supposed to have sufficiently repaid—so 
far as money goes—the cost of his nurture 
and thenceforth he is called free. It used 
to be customary for the father or employ- 
er to give the young man, at this time, a 
suit of clothes, called a ‘*freedom-suit’’— 
a phrase strangely omitted from our Dic- 
tionaries of Americanisms—and this prac- 
tice would seem to imply that the young 
man bas even overpaid his father or em- 
ployer, by his labor; and so deserves this 
little gratuity. But no such *‘‘freedom- 
suit’ comes to the other sex; and though 
most fathers expect to board and lodge 
their unmarried daughters, yet there is a 
very common feeling, among a large class, 
that young women ought to clothe them- 
selves. ‘Io this there is no objection, if the 
whole matter is consistently placed upon a 
business basis; but, as a matter of fact, it 
is not commonly so placed. ‘The observa- 
tion of many years has satisfied me that it 
is very common for fathers to feel that they 
are doing all that is reasonable for their 





daughters when they give them a home, 
and perbaps dole them out a little money 
reluctantly for their clothing. when in 
truth these daughters are rendering daily 
services which no hired person would per 
form for the same scanty compensation. 
It men who can well afford it would hab- 
itually pay to their daughters—not as a 
favor, but as their just share of the family 
income—what they would pay to a cook 
or a nurse for just the work which the 
daughters do, I believe that the happiness 
of families would be greatly increased. 

I know well that there are many famil- 
ies where the error is on the other side,— 
where there is no limit to the indulgence 
of the father, and hardly any to the ex- 
travagance of the offspring. Nor do I 
wish to supersede the relations of senti- 
ment by those of business. But I object 
to the sentiment which is all on one side— 
which accepts endless endearments, but be 
comes cold and critical when dollars and 
cents come in question. Weall know that 
the marriage relation must have a secure 
business basis, or love flies out of the 
window; and it is the same with parent 
and child. Sentiment itself is vulgarized 
where it becomes necessary to make a 
special appeal to it, every time that Sarah 
needs a new dress. And how can Sarah 
ever learn habits of sensible economy or of 
making both ends meet, if the paternal 
rule on that subject is only a despotism 
tempered by coaxing? But after all it is 
not for the very young [ plead; but for the 
unmarried women, already of age, and liv- 
ing at home, whose services—or the money 
values of whose services—are so often un- 
recognized. 

I could easily give particulars—some- 
times with names and dates—of instances 
brought to my notice during long years 
back, where conscientious women have un- 
dergone the greatest pain and humiliation 
in this way. They have been held at home, 
perhaps, by positive duty, with a sick 
mother or with younger children, until 
they have lost the opportunity to enter any 
money-making occupation, even if they 
had been brought up to any. They have 
passed their first youth, and yet have been 
uniformly treated, in all money matters, 
like young children—have been obliged to 
justify minutely every dollar they needed 
and to give a minute account of every cent 
they had spent. Yet their fathers were 
very likely well-to-do men, spent their 
own money freely and even provided liber- 
ally for their households, in their own 
way. It had simply never occurred to them 
that these grown women whom they call- 
ed daughters, were doing faithfully their 
work in the world and needed, just as much 
as the hired cook and chambermaid need- 
ed, to have money in their hands which 
they could call their own. I have even 
heard of cases where women so situated 
would do extra work secretly, in order to 
have a little money and yet conceal from 
the world the stingy way in which it was 
doled out to them at home. 

I once heard of a lady's saying, after 
long observation, that she believed there 
were no lives more wretched than those 
led by women who had what were called 
good husbands and fathers, and never have 
any money of their own. It is not a ques- 
tion of wealth or poverty ; the same tyran- 
ny of minute cross-examination and in- 
spected bills is carried on among the rich 
as among the poor. I never hear a hus- 
hand say ‘**What for, my dear?’ when his 
wife asks him for money, without wonder- 
ing what he would say if his business part- 
ner were to ask him ‘*What for?” when he 
draws money, within the limits agreed 
upon, for personal expenses. It is the same 
with daughters. If they render services at 
home, they should have an allowance in 
proportion, with no more scrutiny or su- 
pervision than if they were working for 
hire in the kitchen. Even if they are not 
rendering positive service, if their living in 
the house is because their father did not 
train them to earn their own living, they 
should be treated as if they earned it by 
staying at home. Every man knows that 
it is essential to his own happiness to con- 
trol, within reasonable limits, what he 
earns. What he is apt to forget is that his 
wife and daughters are ali the time help- 
ing him to earn it; and that they need just 
the same freedom, in this respect, that he 
has. T. W. H. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The Twelfth Woman's Congress will be 
held in Baltimore, Oct. 29, 30, and 31. The 
topics for discussion will be: 

The Education and Training of Indian 
Women, Alice C. Fletcher, N. Y. 
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Reform in Journalism, Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert, Ill. 

How to Broaden Society Women and how 
to Elevate Women of the Lower Classes, 
Julia Ward Howe, R. I. 

Our Kitchen Interests, Emma P Ewing, 
Ill. 

The Unity of Science, Leila G. Bedell, 
M. D., Il. 

The Merits of Women as 
Mary F. Eastman, Mass. 

Reformatory Prison Work for Women, 
Rhoda Coffin, Ind. 

The Meteorological and Astronomical 
Phenomena of the last few Years, Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, N. Y. 

The Temperance Training of the Young, 
Frances E. Willard, Ll. 

Specialism in Education, Emma Mont 
MeRae, Ind. 

The Brahmo Somaj Movement in its re- 
lation to the State, Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mass. 

A Stndy of Hegel, Ellen M. Mitchell, 
Col. 


Educators, 
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LIFE AT THE SEASHORE. 


NONQUIT, AUGUST 30, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
We are reminded of the cordial greeting 


which you are wont to give your friends | 


when they salute you in their summer 
wanderings, and are in the mood, this 
beautiful summer's day, to commune with 
you and your readers, who know how good 
life is when the air is sweet, and may 
therefore fall into my frame of mind. 

You have probably suffered, as we have 
done, from the incessant rains. It seems 
as if Nature had scrubbed up everything 
enough now to satisfy her housewifely 
ambition. ‘lhe trees and shrubs are shin- 
ing and clean. They have been almost 
too clean. We have felt about them, as 
we looked out upon the wet weeds and 
grass around our farmhouse door, as 
people often feel in the rooms of a very 
neat housekeeper. Nothing gave us an 
idea of comfort. ‘The geese and the calves, 
who stayed all night in the pasture, looked 
so forlorn at morning. ‘The hay-cocks 
stood resigned and hopeless in the field, 
and the hens moved around with crest- 
fallen heads and drooping feathers, pick- 
ing here and there from habit and not 
from joy. The pleasure of cating in a 
simple way is not to be despised. It 
should be the one object of an invalid’s 
search in vacation hours. But we are all so 
easily put out of tune, when Nature is not 
gay, that the whole physical and spiritual 
man suff: rs in these house-cleaning days of 
the heavens. An old crow came close up to 
our chamber door, which opens on to the 
green grass, and cawed in a most sono- 
rous voice at four o’elock in the morning. 
We never had heard the bird except in dis- 
tant pastures, and did not comprehend the 
strength of the creature's lungs. Sucha 
volume of voice as he poufed out! It 
seemed like a grand scold to fall Nature. 
‘The only animate object that did not suffer 
in 4pirits from the rain is the little brook 
that we cross every day when Wwe go up to 
the hotel, and for our bathito the sea. 
This little brook is radiant in its borders 
with wild roses and azalias, and its torrent 
was so swollen with the rains that it leaped 
up high, and dashed over the rocks tna 
way to cheer the wanderer as he passed 
along through the misty air, or under the 
showering trees. 

But these days are past. Good undoubt- 
edly came from them, in the way of books 
and letter-writing and sketch-finishing, but 
that was not exactly what we wanted, and 
now we have it. ‘The sun, the clear, warm 
sun, to bring out the grasshoppers and 
crickets, and set the birds a-singing, and 
make the blue sea shine in and out through 
the openings of the low cedars on the 
shore, and startle us with the beauty of its 
gaze! The little sails slip before our 
dreaming vision, as we lie in half shade 
and sun. ‘They seem like white visitants 
from another world. Before we have drunk 
in their beauty they are past, and we wait 
for another. The sea does not tempt to 
meditation like the mountains, or even to 
aspiration. It is more the companion of 
man. It fills his ears with roundelays of 
gallant deeds, of young guy hearts, of 
laughter, of tender sentiment, of danger, 
and of death. We cannot think. But we 
see images of beauty. We dream dreams. 
Each new object that passes excites our 
faney, stimulates our desires, calls back 
our youth. ‘They make us scorn the weight 
of cares, the commonplaces of our lives, 
the littleness of our ambition, the dulness 
of our everyday thought. We are on 
wings like the sail we gaze on, and when 
the sweet waves have enfolded us in a bath 





through the warm currents of this shore, 
we are made anew, and tread the ground 
with elastic feet. Would we could ever be 
so! But why should we ask what cannot 
be granted this side heaven? Happy those 
of us who have the abiding faith that we 
shall find this perpetual renewal on the 
other side. 

We have our little excitements here, as 
elsewhere. It is the chronic trouble that 
is sure to come every summer. A party 
of young people go out sailing In a yacht; 
they have a glorious time for several hours, 
and then they get becalmed, and cannot 
reach home perhaps until one or two 
o'clock at night. It was much worse, 
however, in the case of one party that 
went out this week, some from our farm- 
house and some from the cottages near the 
hotel. ‘They were several hoursin getting 
out to sea, and when there, they naturally 
wanted to make the most of their time. 
So they sailed away until five o’clock, 
when they began to think of returning 
home. They had not got on far, when the 
most unaccountable fog sprang upon them. 
The sea was blue and clear at half-past 
five, and at half-past six the fog was drip- 
ping in at our windows like rain. They 
sounded their fog-horn, but got no re- 
sponse from the light-house. The fog 
grew deeper and deeper. ‘héy knew not 
where they were. They might go on the 
rocks any minute if they stirred, and if 
they kept still, they were liable to be run 
down by any vessel coming along. It is 
one of those stories that come out all right, 
and people can never appreciate dangers 
escaped when you narrate them. But the 
mothers and older sisters suffered a good 
deal of anxiety, and the fathers had an air 
of compesure which was probably not en- 
tirely natural. The young men got into 
their boat and coasted up and down to see 
where they were, for an hour or so. They 
at length worked their way toward Non- 
quit harbor, got the ladies into the boat, 
and rowed half a mile up to the pier, after 
groping around a long time in the fog. 
They arrived about one o’clock at night. 
The girls were dripping with the fog, and 
shivering. ‘The young men, with due gal- 
lantry, escorted them to their cottages, 
some of which, like ours, were a half mile 
off near the woods; they then went back 
again to take care of their yacht, which, 
we are happy to say, was got safely into 
port before morning. In the midst of our 
dry-rubbing and hot potions, we gently 
suggested that they should have had an 
old skipper to manage their boat, when 
one young girl, with wet locks and dewy 
eyes, made us laugh by saying: ‘Oh, Mr. 
has skipt for five years!” So all’s 
well that ends well. 

Saturday. we left our beautiful Nonquit. 
Our young people got on to the wagon 
with their luggage and a party to escort 
them down the country road, and away 
they went, singing farewell. Such is the 
power of music that we felt a choking 
sensation in our throat as we followed 
them and bade good-bye to our friends and 
the blue sea. We will give you, in closing, 
a little song of the sea: 

THE SUMMER SEA. 





Bright summer sea! 
As bine as the eyes that we love, 
As deep as the bosom of truth, 
Strong as the pulses of youth, 
When the heavens are smiling above, 
Bright summer sea! 


Rock away, little boat. 
Moored in the pebbles and sand, 
Keep time to the wavelets that beat; 
Your name they will ever repeat, 
As you wait for the voice of command; 
Rock away, little boat. 


Your master will come, 
And loosen the cord from the shore; 
You will spring like a bird to the sea, 
You will leep like a spirit set free, 
And dance at the sound of the oar. 
Rock away, little boat. 


White gull of the sea, 
You hover from morning till night. 
What heart, with the ocean’s unrest, 
Forever is stirring your breast, 
Like a soul that is fallen from light, 
White gull of the sea? 


Is your home on the rock? 
Ah, ‘tis love that is driving you on! 
Your little ones flutter and spring, 
To see what the mother will bring; 
And you flap out again to the sun, 
From your home on the rock. 


Float on, gentle sail ; 
As calm as the breathing of prayer! 
Now you fade away like a speck ; 
Is there pleasure and mirth on your deck, 
Or is there a sweet silence there? 
Float on, gentle sail. 


Dream, maiden, dream ; 
Or wake with a tender surprise, 
When the youth with the sun-burnt cheek 
The word of your dream will speak, 
As he looks in your beautiful eyes; 


Float on, gentle sail. 
MartTsa Perry Lowe. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss ANNA BALLARD enjoys the distine- 
tion of being the only lady member of the 
New York Press Club. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe will preach 
in Whittredge Hall, near the Stone Bridge, 
Tiverton, R. I., to-morrow. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILLER, of London, is 
writing a biography of Harriet Martineau 
for the Eminent Women Series. 

Miss Cora Scott Ponp is lecturing on 
Cape Cod, on woman suffrage, to good au- 
diences. 

Mrs. ApA C, BITTENBENDER has spent 
the last three months in the Northwestern 
University at Chicago, studying elocution. 
Mrs. DeBoran Kina, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, has been selected by the president 
of the Woman’s Relief Society as corres- 
ponding secretary. 


Miss LILIAN WHITING, of the Traveller, 
with Miss TwomBLy, of the Transcript, 
will attend the Social Science Association 
at Saratoga next week. 

Mrs. R. L. STUART recently deposited 
$50,000 in the United States Trust Com- 
pany, to be used by the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety in building a lodging-house for home- 
less boys on the east side of the Hudson. 

Miss IpA ADAMS, who has been can- 
vassing for the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL in 
Boston and vicinity, reports a great deal 
of good feeling and kindness manifest 
toward, the cause of equal rights. 

Mrs. JENNY MARSH PARKER is the au- 
thor of ‘Rochester; a Story Historical,” 
just published. It is the city of Rochester 
whose taleistold. ‘lhe book is illustrated, 
and has a full index. 

Miss GRACE BABB, of Maine, who is the 
first woman graduate of a college of phar- 
macy, has gone to the Woman’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia to lecture in chem- 
istry, as assistant to Dr. RACHEL BODLEY. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON cast 
her first vote last week at the school elec- 
tion, ia her native town in New York, for 
trustee, this fraction of suffrage being all 
that is vouchsafed to women. 


Miss CAROLINEJ. DRESSER, of Dedham, 
formerly principal of the Day Street Gram- 
mar School in Fitehburg, and later, assist- 
ant principal of the Washington School in 
Cambridge, has been appointed principal 
of the largest grammar school in Yonkers, 
New York. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGaR will hereafter 
make her paper, Our Herald, an illustrated 
weekly, instead of, as formerly, a monthly. 
It will continue to advocate temperance 
and woman's rights as before, but it will 
be more of a newspaper, with general in- 
telligence, etc. It will remain of the same 
size, and the price will be two dollars a 
year. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH B. CHACE is spending 
the hot weather at Osterville, in her beau- 
tiful cottage by thesea. She is making ar- 
rangements for a woman suffrage conven- 
tion on the first Wednesday in December, 
in Representatives’ Hall, in the Rhode Is- 
land State House, which has been granted 
for the purpose by a special act of the 
Legislature. 


Mrs. Lyp1a Woop BAaLpwry, a Berk- 
shire woman resident for many years in 
the South, is about to publish, through 
Fank & Wagnalls, a book entitled “A 
Yankee School Teacher in Virginia.” A 
number of the chapters of this book have 
appeared in the Springfield Republican, 
and have been found full of vivacity, hu- 
mor and pathos, and the collected sketches 
must make a very interesting contribution 
to the story of the South in the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH C,. WOLSTENHOLME 
Evmy, of Congleton, England, in a sharp 
criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s action on the 
franchise bill, quotes his expression of 
‘the sacredness of the character and posi- 
tion of women.” Then, saying that ‘fine 
words butter no parsnips,” she records the 
fact that on March 22, 1866, Mr. Gladstone, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, urged 
the passage of the bill entitled ‘*Contagious 
Diseases acts” to a second reading, and 
thus became directly responsible for the 
most cruel and shameful legislation which, 
in certain districts, puts the reputation of 
every poor woman at the mercy of a spy 
police. Mrs. Elmy says: ‘The time is 
now past when sentimental verbiage can 
cheat women into accepting gross injustice 
as a tribute of reverent respect. Women 
are fast learning to look to deeds, not 
words; to trust no fair speeches, but to 





judge by the quality of the performance.” 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF CAROLINA.—No. 2. 


PIGEON River, N. C., SEPT. 3, 1854. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Dining at the hotel after our visit to the 
mica mines, we started on our return trip, 
via Highlands, through Cashier's Valley, 
Brevard, ete. ‘The ride over this route was 
very picturesque. Much of our way was 
along the Sugar Fork River. As night 
came on we began to look earnestly for a 
resting place, but were advised by the few 
residents, who had no room for us, to go 
on to Weld’s, ‘‘They is used to taking 
folks.” On reaching there, the log house 
and surroundings were very unattractive. 
On entering the low dark room, containing 
four beds, in the centre of the floor we 
found a cradle, in which were two chil- 
dren, and six more standing around (‘only 
eight,” the father said). We decided to 
muke another effort. Having seen a small, 
new house up the mountain, two of our 
party went up to hunt better quarters. 
Here were no children, and no dogs or 
pigs, which gave hope of no fleas (a nightly 
dread), and a clean floor. Though *‘Jim’s” 
diffident young wife hesitated, having only 
two bedsteads, we assured her that some 
of her extra feather beds put on the floor 
would satisfy us. ‘There is never a lack of 
covering. These women all spin and weave, 
and a most comfortable night can be bad 
by wrapping oneself ina home-made coun- 
terpane, not white, but many-colored. If 
the sleeper happens to have dark hair and 
be wellsun-burned, this wrapping up, with 
shoes on and feet to the large, open fire- 
piace, makes one feel he is indeed in an In- 
dian country. ‘The day before, a genuine 
Cherokee was induced for pieces of silver 
to part with his well-carved pipe, repre- 
senting a boot so truly that the little holes 
of sewing were made init. On another oc- 
casion, the walkers came upon some of 
them digging roots, but they could not un- 
derstand English, and soon went deeper in- 
to the woods. ‘The gathering of medicinal 
roots and herbs is quite a business in this 
State. 

As the new house was up the mountain 
side, and had no means to accommodate the 
horses, the driver staid with them at the 
other place, and fared well in his little 
room off the back porch. Our sleepers on the 
soft feather-beds were amused at the white 
cat, who had her one kitten in a basket, but 
seemed to think she must walk over the 
strange obstacles on the floor. The night 
was cloudless, and the twinkling stars 
seemed very near, as they peeped in at the 
unshuttered window. Next morning, the 
“ladies” were invited to wash at the **back 
of the house,”’—the men had gone to a 
spring in front. Getting over a low fence 
we descended a steep hill, where the bath- 
room could not be seen from the dwelling. 
All was in thick woods, and over the shelv- 
ing rocks flowed the purest of waters, hay- 
ing made itself many basins in the grey 
boulders. In places large trees had fallen 
across the stream, making the greatest pri- 
vacy foreach. ‘The air was fresh and ex- 
hilarating. After a good breakfast, we 
started for the corundum mines. owned by 
Dr. Lucas. It was a mile of the steepest 
climbing we had yet done. On reaching 
the place, we found several open mines on 
the cleared hill-side, and at the foot the 
comfortable home of Dr. Lucas. Here we 


were charmingly entertained by himself, * 


who is well learned in mineral lore, also 
by Mrs. Bidwell and her sister Mrs. Bur- 
dick, all from New England. These ladies 
are fine mineralogists and botanists. One 
of them is superintendent of the works, 
during the months of the doctor’s absence, 
at one time riding from Franklin, a dis- 
tance of eight miles, each morning; but 
now living in the new house, to which is 
being added a large addition, as their 
Northern friends find it an attractive place 
in summer. Even we, who were strangers, 
would have been welcomed the night be- 
fore in our trouble to find a place to lay 
our heads. The fact that my uncle Prof. 
Jackson, his wife, and M. 8. Hillborn are 
specialists in geology, mineralogy, botany, 
ete., as well as our interest in these things, 
made this a delightful and congenial visit. 

The corundum, said to be next to the 
diamond in hardness, is in solid veins, but 
mostly in disintegrated form, looking like 
coarse ruby-colored sand. In this condi- 
tion it is passed into sieves at the mine, and 
astream of water, passing over, carries oft 
the refuse, leaving the corundum in frag- 
ments of crystals of various sizes. The 
perfect ones are all six-sided and pointed 
at both ends. The doctor kindly permitted 
us to pick out some fine specimens. While 
the washing goes on, experts look closely 
for other valuable gems, as twenty-eight 
kinds of minerals have been taken from 
here. We saw sapphires, rubies, amethysts, 
and other precious stones that had been 
polished and cut on the place. ‘lhe corun- 
dum is then dried, ground, and graded, be- 
fore sending to Chester, Mass. 

For many purposes it is superior to em- 
ery, and is used for making abrasion wheels. 
It is hauled forty-five miies to the railroad, 
and the cost by this time is $32 per wagon- 
load of 1,400 pounds. 


Fully appreciating a dinner with refined 





and cultured surroundings, we again took 
up our line of march, and enjoyed the mag- 
nificent views that met our gaze as we rode 
around the mountain sides, some of whose 
precipitous and rocky faces reminded us 
of the Palisades on the Hudson, and again 
we had scenes wholly our own. We said 
good-by to the setting sun, as we rode on 
a ridge, but winding over the serpentine 
road up to the next peak, we would again 
see its glowing face. Five times we de- 
scended; five times mounted to another 
peak ; and thus, in one evening we had five 
sunsets, each time between mountains so 
near each other that there seemed only 
room for the great ball and its halo of 
fiery clouds, hemmed in by the green 
walls till it looked like the red glare of 
Vesuvius. 

By 8 P. M. we reached Highlands, a lit- 
tle town less than ten years old. But its 
climate will bring it into notice as a health 
resort, when there is a railroad nearer than 
thirty-three miles off. Many Northerners 
are already helping to build up the town. 

Next morning was the coldest we had 
met, the mercury being at 52 degrees. But 
we started early and enjoyed the descent 
into Horse Cove, and then in Cashier's 
Valley, or plateau, the highest this side of 
the Rockys, being 3,700 feet, on the very 
apex of the Blue Ridge. Before entering, 
we pass Whiteside Mountain, which we 
would like to re-name the Great Pale Face. 
For it stands out different from all others, 
its perpendicular side being one straight 
wall of rock from two to three thousand 
feet high, and as we looked up and drove 
around its base, its strength and grandeur 
and solemn dignity seemed to say, **Thus 
far shalt thou come and no farther, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
For if the ocean could be turned into the 
narrow vale, it would be centuries before 
its beatings could do more than move the 
clinging vines and mosses that grow in 
many places up the rugged height. 

That afternoon we passed through seven 
miles of unbroken forest, keeping mostly 
along a stream of water, and seeing, the 
finest timber in all our journey,—hem- 
locks and spruces three or four feet in 
diameter, and towering 150 feet above us, 
firs, oaks, and chestnuts of great size and 
height, while underneath, the rhododen- 
dron trees measured two or three feet in 
circumference and reached over twenty 
feet above us. Part of the way there were 
miles of fern-beds, with the sunlight and 
shade flickering over their graceful boughs. 

Darkness was approaching as we emerg- 
ed from the long woods, where a bear had 
recently been killed, and the wild cat and 
other animals still roam. A solitary man 
ahead of us had secured the space of the 
first small house, and we sturted on to the 
next, three miles distant. ‘The road was 
now close to the French Broad River, and 
part of the way was between overhanging 
rocks on one side, and a steep precipice, 
with its thick foliage. on the other, below 
which we could hear the rushing waters. 
Mr. R. and one of the ladies were walking 
ahead; the trees and a few clouds made it 
so dark, that he wore a white towel fast- 
ened down his back, which the driver could 
see, and thus guide his horses. In time the 
ford was reached ; there was no other road ; 
the driver had not crossed here for seven 
years, and in that time great changes may 
take place in these mountain streams. He 

felt doubtful about trying, but settled the 
difficulty by unfastening one of the horses 
and going over on its back, returning with 
the cheering words, ‘tall right.” In the 
utter darkness one lady offered the candle 
in her satchel, but it was declined. ‘The 
horses were again harnessed and we start- 
ed over, crossing in safety. Getting out 
of the woods, the few stars gave us a little 
light. A mile on, we reached a house. 
From her bed a sick woman informed us 
that they could not take us, but said there 
was another house distant ‘‘about a quar- 
ter.” Alas! the man had retired, and af- 
ter being called at, replied: ‘*No one home 
but me; all the women away. But Jones 
will take you.” 

Again we trudged on, being told by him 
also that “it was about a quarter.” Again 
there was un excuse; this time, ‘*l never 
do it, [never take any one,” in the first and 
only unkind tone we heard. I[t was the 
finest-looking house we had seen, but he 
‘twas not prepared,” and told us the next 
was ‘about a quarter.” All made merry 
over our troubles, except the driver, who 
was indignant at the last man for **mak- 
ing a bad name for North Carolina.” The 
next house was crowded. as a protracted 
meeting was going on in the neighborhood 
From this last fact came our help. Seven 
places had refused us ; the ‘quarters’ made 
miles ; it was nearly eleven o’clock; all the 
dogs and geese along the road had been 
aroused by our efforts to wake the sleep- 
ers. But at the next house, above the barks 
of several curs, we heard a step go along 
the porch from one room to another, and 
eall: **Brother Whitmire! Brother Whit- 
mire! some one wants you.” By this time 
two had gone into the yard, and were 








ready to explain to the old gentleman who 
opened the door. His kind heart and Chris- 
tian feeling welcomed us, though when he 
asked how many and was told *“‘seven,” he 
involuntarily exclaimed, ‘Oh Lord! that’s 
a bad business.” But he invited us in and 
soon we were seated around the large open 
fire. The pretty granddaughter, visiting 
her aged grandparents, soon came down, 
and would have gotten us supper. But 
we insisted that a pitcher of milk would be 
quite enough, and it was soon brought 
from the spring house near by. ‘The rev- 
erend brother gave up his bed, and went 
with another brother to the next room. 
The rest of us went up stairs and had a 
comfortable rest. We were very grateful 
for their kindness, and left our blessings 
with them and theirs. 

A few miles on, we passed the place 
where the survey locates the Carolina, 
Cumberland Gap & Chicago Railroad now 
starting from Aiken, and we may thus 
hope to revisit these memorable scenes. We 
met a man who told us: **Farmers up here 
have no use for railroads; but we felt dif- 
ferently, for almost everywhere we saw 
large apple trees laden with fruit, many 
bushels annually fed to the hogs, and 
peach trees bending with their abundance, 
which a railroad would put into the Char- 
leston and Augusta markets in twenty- 
four hours, 

Crossing Davidson’s River, we dined at 
a comfortable place, and soon after saw 
two men waiting for us by the roadside. 
They halted us. **We heerd there was a 
gentleman with you, that could tell us 
about these rocks,” and then showed their 
basket of specimens, and waited anxiously 
to know their value. From a stream not 
far distant small amounts of gold had been 
found by **panning.” 

The various speculations of the natives 
as to the object of our trip were amusing. 
One of the ladies desired to purchase a 
lantern in which a candle could be used, 
and as inquiry was made at the stores we 
passed, without success. it got out along 
the line that we were travelling in the in- 
terest of some oil company. Several of 
the party used magnifying glasses in ex- 
amining minerals, plants, etc., and this, 
with our eagerness to learn about the 
mines, made them imagine us speculators. 
A number of the latter visited Franklin, 
and the week we were there, some of them 
had offered $300 for a piece of stony land, 
useless to the owner. His head being a 
little turned by the amount, he refused, 
but next day agreed to take it, only to find 
they had withdrawn the offer. It was set- 
tled by his letting them have it for forty 
dollars. 

That day, we passed through Brevard, 
in ‘Transylvania, and were again back to 
the French Broad River, always pictur- 
esque and beautiful. We spent the night in 
another new house, where the bride, with a 
wealth of golden hair, did her best to make 
us comfortable. They gave up their room 
to part of our company, sleeping on the 
kitchen floor, while the rest of us did the 
same in the parlor, which was clean and 
white with new lumber. The pay was 
easily earned, and would help add to the 
comfort of their home. In no house had 
we seen plastered walls; the rooms were 
lined and ceiled with poplar so well season- 
ed that not a crack was visible. All was na- 
tive wood without paint or whitewash. 
Bare floors, except one parlor covered with 
matting made of rye-straw and a stripe of 
woolen yarn, woven by the women of the 
house. 

By noon we were again at the Valley 
House, and here bade adieu to our faithful 
driver and horses, that had taken us safely 
through six counties, and over two hun- 
dred miles. He was pleased at the good 
nature and uncomplaining spirit of his 
party, saying privately to one of them: 
‘*You uns is the best crowd I ever took on 
sucha trip. I can stand grumbling at me, 
but what I hates is when they get at it 
among their selves; one wanting to do one 
way, one another, until they waste an hour, 
and then expect me to kill my horses to 
make it up.” 

Prof. Rodenback planned the route, and 
all looked to and depended on him as the 
saptain to direct our movements, and get 
us through safely. The entire success 
throughout made us feel what the driver 
expressed, when we found beautiful sun- 
shine the last morning, after rain and 
clouds the previous evening: **The Lord 
is with this party, sure.” 

A week was spent in Asheville, and then 
back to this lovely valley of the Pigeon 
River, among the most beautiful ones in 
the State. The nearest station is where the 
railroad crosses it, four miles distant. 

We are domiciled in the pleasant home 
of Mr. Judson Osborne, where wife and 
daughters do all for our comfort. The 
valley here is less than a mile in width; 
in front are many mountains, Cold being 
6063 feet in height... From this some of us 
have looked down with admiration, after 
hours of rugged climbing. Back of the 
house green meadows and waving corn- 
fields border close to the shady banks of 








the rocky river, while close on the other 
side green walls rise up, dotted with patch- 
es of cleared land, with small cabins hug- 
ging the steep sides. A mile above, the 
East and West Fork join. Each has a wind- 
ing valley of its own, with fertile farms 
and picturesque scenery. The brush of 
our artist, E. H.S., is busy with ihe op- 
portunities offered on all sides. 

This County of Haywood produces the 
finest apples in the State, some having gone 
to the Centennial from this very place, 
rightly named the Garden Farm. An evap- 
orator is daily at work, thus saving bush- 
els of fruit for the benefit of others. 

‘There is much more to say of the wom- 
en, With their strong traits of great useful- 
ness, and of the need of modern teachers. 
For we passed log schoolhouses, with no 
linings, six and eight inches between the 
logs for the light to get in, as there were 
no windows. Children are kept there till 
nearly dark these iong summer days. But 
I have trespassed on your space already. 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
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WHY IS IT? 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have been wondering lately if there are 
any woman suffragists who believe hearti- 
ly in their cause. I have been led to so 
wonder, since the Presidential nomina- 
tions. Our suffrage leaders, to whom we 
have so long looked for light, have forsak- 
en us at this point. It would seem to us, 
who are as yet novices in this work, that 
consistency would require all ardent be- 
lievers in woman suffrage to advance the 
interests of either the Greenback or Prohib- 
ition parties, as those parties alone have 
recognized the question in their platforms, 
and stand ready to help it onward. But 
behold! not one word of encouragement 
do these parties receive from the old stand- 
ard-bearers of the suffrage question. Is it 
because they love the old parties more or 
the suffrage question less? Is it because 
they think these new parties can never 
come into power, or because they consider 
the suffrage question of minor importance 
compared to other questions of the day? 
Is it not a new spectacle under the sun 
for such workers as these (and I cannot 
except one of them) to work against par- 
ties which are for them? What does it all 
mean? I am dazed, and I ask for informa- 
tion. IL understand that the wing of the 
suffrage movement represented by the edi- 
tors of the JOURNAL believes that the suf- 
frage question will be decided by the 
States, yet one of these editors criticizes 
the platform of the Prohibition party for 
relegating the matter to the States. The 
other wing of the suffrage party, after 
vainly seeking recognition from the two 
great dominant parties, upon receiving that 
recognition gratis from the two as yet ob- 
scure parties, declares for the party which 
so persistently ignores its claims, and 
throws its influence for Blaine because he 
is a suffragist. Whatif he is? He can do 
absolutely nothing, so long as he is in 
bonds of the Republican party. 

It will really make little material differ- 
ence in the end, but it is disheartening at 
present for young workers to find the sym- 
pathy and aid of older workers refused ; 
discouraging that such men as Col. Hig- 
ginson, declaring for morality, should re- 
fuse to work with the only parties which 
have dared to touch moral questions, and 
should help to nominate a man who, to say 


the least, has been the means of uncover-. 


ing to the world the laxity of judgment 
which it holds in regard toa man’s morali- 
ty as compared with a woman's. 

It seems strange to us younger workers 
that these older ones do not see the conclu- 
sion to which the following statements 
lead us: . 

1. That a party which persistently ig- 
nores great moral issues must surely die. 

2. That the Republican party has per- 
sistently ignored the great moral issues of 
woman suffrage and prohibition; ergo. 

The Prohibition party at Pittsburg, at 
the risk of badly damaging its cause in the 
South, adopted in its platform a plank 
just as broad as the women delegates there 
assembled thought best to adopt. Those 
women delegates, with the characteristic 
unselfishness of womanhood, were willing 
to defer justice to themselves, that their 
homes might be protected from the ravag- 
es of strong drink. It remained for men. 
men who believe that drunken men will 
never grant the right of suffrage to wom- 
en, men who think that prohibition must 
come before woman suffrage—it remained 
for such men to urge a stronger plank in 
that platform. I respect, I revere those 
two young parties. which are willing to 
take another burden on their already over- 
burdened shoulders, and I am sorry and 
disappointed that suffragists are unwilling 
to share the burden, because the parties 
are not yet powerful, or because they con- 
sider other questions of greater importance 
than the suffrage. ALURA COLLINS. 
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THE WORLD MOVES. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The political aspect to-day shows how 
necessary calm judgment is in forming 
opinions relative to government. With the 
experience of past failures, the lesson that 
principles are above party is still to be 
learned and applied. 

Upon this fact the differences exist to- 
day. Individual interest must be merged 
in the good of the whole. When the rights 
of the people have been lost in the eleva- 
tion of a few, government has failed to 
work the best result. Until the leaders of 
parties are moved by the best principles, 
party loses in real worth. 

The agitation to-day shows plainly that 
the world moves, for while one leading 
candidate is assailed on the ground that he 
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has not publie integrity, the candidate of 
the other large party suffers because his 
private character can not bear examina- 
tion. 

If. then, the people demand public and 
private rectitude, no higher standard need 
exist. In carrying out this idea, selfish 
party interests will be merged in the gen- 
eral good. and party feelings cease. We 
are, or ought to be, struggling only for a 
high principle to live by. 

The writer, fortunately or unfortunate- 
ly, belongs to a elass which has no accept- 
ed right to vote, and she can only view 
with regret the fact that so few men are 
possessed of judicial minds in respect to 
government. She would earnestly recom- 
mend a careful study of that fascinating 
work—**Buckle’s History of Civilization” 
—to all who are to select from the can- 
didates for presidential honors and who 
have virtually the control of polities. 

Mr. Buckle has solved problems that it 
would take years to work out, giving us 
the results of a giant mind dealing with 
giant questions, and answering them satis- 
factorily. He tells us the causes that ad- 
vance or retard a nation’s growth. His 
conclusions rest upon the observations of 
a specialist in that department of study. 
We accep% what the specialist tells us in 
science, and we must learn to form care- 
ful opinions in polities, and not be swayed 
by a partisan press. 

The stainless knight may not represent 
us during the next four years, but this ag- 
itation may make a change in the future, 
and give us a man fine in individual char- 
acter and broad in patriotism. It is a great 
deal to expect of poor human nature, but 
we can have the highest standard, and are 
then more likely to find the embodiment 
of what is needed. ‘To-day we can reject 
the candidate who lost sight of the fact 
that he was an exponent of principle in a 
chance to benefit himself, and feel sure 
that the political strife will result in good, 
although the aspect of it is so trying to 
refined minds. We can not shut our eyes 
to facts, and there is much in the public 
press to deplore in relation to this cam- 
paign. We wish the aim of this, the great- 
est factor in our civilization, was higher. 
It points down to the level of the masses 
whom it should elevate. The newspapers 
are responsible for much that is saddening. 
But honor be to those who present un- 
pleasant truth in the least objectionable 
form! A. E. F. 

*e-- . 


GOD AND WOMAN. 


FREEVILLE, N. Y., AUG. 26, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The thirty-fifth Temperance Camp-meet- 
ing of the St. John Circuit has just closed 
here, and has had a full attendance, with 
a corps of excellent speakers. I have 
thought when listening to the glowing elo- 
quence of Mrs. Mary F. Lathrop, and of 
Mrs. C. H. St. John, of Denver, Col. (no 
relation of the ex-Governor), as they laid 
the political situation clearly before the 
people, that those who heard would never 
say that woman cannot understand poli- 
tics. Their arguinent was as clear and log- 
ical as that of any of the men, and they 
were listened to with even greater inter- 
est. Mrs. Laura Fixen and Mrs. Ella Alex- 
ander Boole were the other lady speakers 
at this camp. 

The Prohibition party acknowledge two 
great powers that the other parties have 
ignored, namely, God and woman. 

Goy. St. John made an eloquent address 
on Sunday afternoon, in which he said that 
the statement that this government is ‘of 
the people, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple” is a falsehood, as only one-sixth of 
the population have a voice in the govern- 
ment, and that is the males over twenty- 
one years of age. The other five-sixths 
are as completely under their dominion as 
if under the power of an absolute mon- 
arehy. 

It seems to me that a party which rec- 
ognizes the worth of womanhood ought to 
have the support of women; which recog- 
nizes the sanctity and purity of the home 
should have the influence of the mothers ; 
which acknowledges the authority of God 
should receive the sanction of all Christ- 
ians. MARY A. ALLEN. 
oo 

ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS, 

We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 
Freedom for Women. 

Phillips, ° ° ° ° ‘ 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 

Ednah D. Cheney, ° . lic. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts. By Wm.I. Bowditch, _ . 3c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 75¢e. per bun. 

LATEST LEAFLETS. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 

Ballot, . . ° . . -1 
Equai Rights for Women. By Hon. 

George William Curtis. (Double 

leaflet), . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 10¢. per bun. 
Eminent Opinions for Suffrage, . 10c. per hun. 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, — . 10c. per hun. 
The five, postpaid, by mail, . 75e. per hun. 

In no way can conyerts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 








By Wendell 
25c. per hun. 


Oc. per hun. 
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THE NEW PARTIES FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The “appeal” of Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony to the woman suffragists of the 
country to “stand by the Republican par- 
ty” in the coming Presidential contest. 
with the reasons given for this cour-e. 
published in your issue of August ‘th. has 
been widely read and freely discussed. 
The names of these ladies are household 
words in the home of every suffragist in 
the land, and perhaps in the world. ‘Their 
efforts for*the elevation and enfranchise- 
ment of woman are recognized and appre- 
ciated. But, as all women do not look 
upon the political world from the same 
standpoint, or through the same eye-glass- 
es, it is hardly to be expected that all 
women will come to the same conclusion, 
even after reviewing the same evidence, 
especially in the light of recent events. 

The Democratic party was originally or- 
ganized as the **People’s party.” It advo- 
sated the equal political rights and privi- 
leges of all white men ‘The idea of wom- 
an suffrage or negro suffrage had not then 
risen above the political horizon. ‘This 
party has never pretended to be in favor 
of woman suffrage; has never made our 
hearts sick with hopes deferred; has never 
asked for “the weight of our influence and 
the stimulus of our enthusiasm” to help 
carry a Presidential election. So we need 
not review the party record on this point. 
*Tis true there are individual Democrats, 
many of them, to their honor be it said, 
who are strongly in favor of woman suf- 
frage, voting for it and working for it con- 
sistently and persistently. But, from the 
party as a whole, woman suffrage has 
nothing to expect. 

The Republican party came into exist- 
ence crying, “Human rights!” It is still 
erying *‘Human rights!" and loudly, too. 
What does it mean by this term? Not- 
withstanding the untiring efforts of so 
many brave women during the war, at 
home and at the front, for the upbuilding 
of this party, notwithstanding the fact 
that almost the entire body of woman suf- 
fragists have given their influence and 
sympathy to this party in every Presiden- 
tial campaign since the war, it has persist- 
ently refused to even permit the question 
to be submitted to the voters, in States 
where it has, for years. had entire control 
of the Legislature. And, as if to demon- 
strate more clearly that, as a party, it has 
no wish or intention to recognize the po- 
litical equality of women, at their last con- 
vention and in their latest platform, the 
question was entirely ignored. 

In 1876, just a hundred years after that 
Declaration of Independence, which says 
that ‘tall men are created equal,” a new 
political party appeared on the arena, in- 
cluding such life-long advocates of wom- 
an’s political equality as Peter Cooper, 
Wendell Phillips, General Weaver, and 
other prominent men holding similar 
views. This party has not only put wom- 
an suffrage planks into its platforms, but, 
in some States, has nominated women for 
high and responsible elective offices, and 
given these candidates the full party vote. 

At the last Presidential convention at 
Indianapolis. women were present as dele- 
gates, were appointed on committees, 
helped to build the platform, and ad- 
dressed the convention on woman suffrage, 
temperance, and other questions of public 
policy. To this party must be accorded 
the honor of first admitting women as 
members to its national convention. And, 
in General Butler's letter of acceptance, 
he expresses his belief in the “equality of 
rights and privileges of all persons,”’—not 
only of all men and all citizens, but all 
persons. If this be only ‘‘quasi-recogni- 
tion,” as the appeal of these ladies says, it 
is very like real recognition; and if the 
Republican party had given our cause 
even such *quasi-recognition” as this when 
they came into power, it might, perhaps, 
by this time, under favorable environ- 
ments, have *‘evoluted” into real recogni- 
tion. 

Women were also admitted as delegates 
to the prohibition convention, took an ac- 
tive part in its deliberative councils and in 
the construction of its platform of princi- 
ples. Governor St. John is an open and 
avowed advocate of woman suffrage, as 
every Prohibitionist ought to be. for the 
temperance cause is a natural ally of the 
woman suffrage cause, and the woman 
suffrage cause is the natural ally of the 
temperance cause. 

These two parties have already given us 
practical recognition. ‘The appeal says, 
further, that “the Hon. B. F. Butler has 
long been a valiant champion of our cause, 
and presented in Congress, in 1871, an ex- 
haustive report on woman's right to vote 
under the fourteenth amendment, an argu- 
ment that lifted our question from that 
time into one of constitutional law.” 
What did the plumed knight and his com- 
peers do for our cause while they were in 
Congress? They voted ‘taye™ on all ques- 
tions brought before them pertaining to 
the interests of women. In 1882, so the 
appeal says, they had succeeded in “‘rais- 
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ing her political status up to the dignity 
of the Indian.” Not yet up to the status 
of the negro. At this rate, how long will 
w men have to stand by the Republican 
party before it raises them up to the polit- 
ical status of the white man? 

But light dawns. Let all women take 
courage. Political parties are not immor- 
tal ‘The peop e make them and the people 
unmake th m. All the new parties “strag- 
giing into existence” have deelared for 
woman suffrage ‘The time may not be far 
distaun when these new + arties will co- 
alesve and forusa “people's party,” in truth 
and in fact, with a platform of principles 
broad enough to include all vital issues, 
and expansive enough to take in new ques- 
tions as they arise. ‘The world moves,” 
and women must move, too. Instead of 
standing by a party that has shown itself 
unable or unwilling to grant our petitions, 
let us accept recognition from all parties 
willing and ready to grant it. Courteous- 
ly and gratefully let us give our influence 
and sympathy to all measures tending to 
promote the general good, thus making 
our influence so valuable that no party can 
expect to succeed without it and our votes. 

Mrs. ADELINE M. SWAIN. 

Odin, Til. 

‘eiiwane os — 


IN DANGER OF A SPECTACLE CASE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Olsen, an elderly couple 
living in Tremont, Westchester County, 
N. Y., while walking along a lane recently. 
were confronted by two men who seemed 
to be tramps. One of the men asked Mr. 
Olsen to tell him the time, and the latter 
answered that he did not know what o’clock 
it was. 

“Then we'll look ourselves,” said one of 
the tramps, as he attempted to snatch Mr. 
Olsen’s watch-chain. Mrs. Olsen drew a 
dangerous looking weapon, and exclaimed, 
“If you touch my husband I'll blow both 
of your heads off!” 

The tramps looked at each other and then 
at the weapon, and one of them, shouting, 
‘Dig out, Jim; she’s got a pop!” took to 
his heels and disappeared with his com- 
panion. 

When the couple had recovered their 
composure, Mr. Olsen said to his wife,‘tMa- 
tilda, my déar, [ did not know that you 
carried a pistol. Where did you get it?” 

“Why, father,” said Mrs. Olsen, ‘it was 
only my spectacle case.”"—Exchange. 


or 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


CALLIE’S CATASTROPHE. 


“Callie, dear, don’t take the kitten to 
school with you.” This was what the 
mother called from the window. 

*No, ma’am,” said Callie. But she 
tucked the kitten under her arm, and ran 
down the walk toward the schoolhouse. 

“I'll only take her as far as the corner, 
then I will send her back; she knows the 
way home well enough.” 

I suppose Callie must have been speaking 
to her conscience, for there certainly was 
no one but the cat in sight to talk to. It 
is true Callie knew, if there was anything 
that cat hated to do, it was to turn around 
and run home instead of following her 
little mistress; and she was not very good 
at obeying at any time. Callie expected 
trouble. ‘Then why did she take her to the 
corner? I don’t know; do you? 

It happened that before Callie reached 
the corner, Effie Huston joined her. 

“Oh.” said Effie, ‘tyou've got Flossy; 
isn’t she cute? Let’s take her to school, 
and hide her under the seat; wouldn't the 


boys laugh!” 

“Mamma said I mustn’t take her to 
school,” explained Callie. 

‘All right; then you needn’t. She 


didn’t say J mustn't take her. Give her to 
me; we'll keep her until recess, then we 
can have real fun showing off her pretty 
tricks.” 

‘**] guess I ought to send her home,” said 
Callie; but she reached out her hands, and 
put Flossy into Eftie’s outstretched arms. 

‘She wouldn't go home,” declared Effie ; 
‘*she would just prowl around and get lost. 
Charlie Stokes lost his cat last week.” 

‘This was dreadful! Flossy must not on 
any account be lost. So she went to 
school, Callie telling her conscience that 
she was sure she wasn’t taking her. It 
was all Effie Huston’s fault. 

Arrived at school, poor pussy had to be 
patted and coaxed into a willow basket 
that Effie had, because kittens were not 
received as scholars. ‘To be sure, the bas- 
ket was the one in which Effie always car- 
ried her morning lunch, but she didn’t 
seem to be troubled about lending it to the 
cat. Matters went on very well, by dint 
of feeding Miss Flossy on bits of apple and 
sandy and cake, and patting her now and 
then, and leaving the cover fastened up a 
little, until both Effie and Callie had to go 
to their spelling-class. It was just as Cal- 
lie was trying hard to think how ‘*phlegm”’ 
was spelled, so she could get above Harry 
Burton, that Flossy, with a wailing 
“meow,” that startled every child in the 
room, came tripping across the floor, 
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hopped on a seat, and sprang from that 
fairly into Callie’s arms. 

“*P-h-e-l-g-m,” said Callie, nervously ; 
and the girl below her immediately put the 
e and | in their places, and went above her 
and four others, away to the head of the 
class, where Callie had been trying to get 
for a week. All Flossy’s fault, too. Of 
course she knew it was *‘p-h-l-e-g-m,” only 
that horrid kitten scared her so. 

She was almost glad when the teacher 
sent her home with the kitten; or she 
would have been, if it were not for seeing 
mamma, and being questioned by her. 

“J didn’t take kitty to school; it was Ef- 
fie Huston did it.” She said this over on 
the way home, but some way it didn’t 
sound very well. However, mamma was 
gone out, and for once in her life, Callie 
was glad. 

She-went skipping back to school; mam- 
ma need know nothing about it; and if it 
were not for missing that dreadful word, 
she would be quite happy. It was recess 
when she returned, and Eftie Huston was 
waiting for her with news. 

*What do you think? Your 
has been here with Mrs. Germaine and 
Alice in a carriage. A lovely carriage and 
two horses; she came for you to go to the 
island. They are going to have a ride on 
the lake, and come back by moonlight. I 
heard her tell Miss Carter, and then Miss 
Carter told her about the kitten, and how 
she had sent you home with it; and your 
mamma looked awful sober, arid turned 
away, and told Mrs. Germaine she would 
have to go without you, and they drove 
off down town.” 

“Oh!” wailed Callie; “that horrid cat!” 

But I don’t think the cat was to blame, 
do you? PANSY. 


mamma 


ae 


ILTUMOROUS. 


Officer to timid soldier: **Why, Pat, you 
are surely not going to turn coward?” 
Pat: "Why, sure, I'd rether be a coward 
for tive minutes than a corpse for the rest 
of my loife.” 

It has just been found out that a Western 
man gained a big reputation for patriotism 
on the Fourth by backing his mule against 
a high board fence and letting him kick. 
Even his next dvor neighbor mistook the 
sound for artillery firing. 


*“Isn’t that smell of broiled steak deli- 
cious?” said Dumley to another boarder as 
he entered the breakfast room. “I feel just 
in the mood for a nice cut of steak this 
morning?” ‘Yes, indeed,” replied the 
boarder from behind a greasy-looking 
piece of fried bacon, *‘the smell is deli- 
cious. It is wafted in through the open 
window from the adjoining house.” 


A Michigan man whipped his wife be- 
cause she wouldn't carry seed-corn to the 
field. The judge sentenced him to six 
months in jail. This is wrong. ‘The wife 
will now have to hoe the corn if a harvest 
is gathered. ‘They ought to have confined 
the man in the field, and compelled him to 
attend to the growing crop, and give his 
wife a rest. 


The following notes of a speech recently 











delivered in Dublin are not without inter- | 


est. Speaking on the much-vexed Irish 
land question, the speaker said, “he coun- 
thry is overrun by absentee landlords ;” 
and after a magnificent peroration, deliv- 
ered from the tub on which he was stand- 


| and Secular. 


ing. he said, ‘I tell you the cup of old | 


lreland’s misery is overflowing: aye, and 
it’s not full yet.” 

A clergyman lost his horse one Saturday 
evening. After hunting for it in company 
with a boy until near midnight, he gave 
up in despair. The next day. he took for 
his text the following passage from Job: 
“Oh that | knew where to find him!” 
The boy, who had just come in, supposing 
the horse was still the burden of thought, 
cried out: “IT ken where he is, sir. He's in 
‘Tam Macpherson’s stable.” 





Do not be discouraged: even if you have tried 


complaint without success, it is no reason why 
you should think your disorder incurable. 


The | 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of cbarge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

35—19teow 
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If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


es 


What DRACUT, Mass. 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 


Dear Sirs—I have suf- 
fered from kidney com- 


Man Did piaint and biliousness for 
ifteen years. Have tried 


everything and never got 

with an teed. Last January, 
before | commenced tak- 

Kidney ing Hoop's Sarsavarit- 


Ls. oversee I ay 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the jounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel just 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know _ anythin 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Very Sealy yours, 
JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. 1. WOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. , 


Choral Worship. 


L. O. EmMerson’s new book for Choirs, Singing 
Classes, and Musical Conventions. 

A large, first-class new book, of 300 pages, with 
fresh, bright, spirited music, 100 pages of Elements, 
75 pages of Hymn Tunes, 110 pages of Anthems, and 
a large number of fine Glees and Concert Pieces. 

Price $1, or #9 per dozen. 


7. 
Song Worship. 

A new and bright collection of Songs for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, by L. O. Emerson and W. F. SHERWIN. 

The hymne and tunes are by the best talent, and the 
book is one that is fully up to the requirements of the 
most advaneed taste. Do not fail to examine it Single 
specimen copies, 20 cents. 

Price 35 cents, or $30 per hundred. 


The Model Singer. 

A new book for SINGING CLASSES, by W.O. 
Perkins and D. B. TOWNER. 

Contains an excellent Singing School Course, filling 
192 pages, inciuding 124 Exercises, 57 Glees and Part 
Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Amhems, and 4 Chants, 
also a Modulator, and Manual Signs. 

Price 60 cents, or $6 per dozen. 


The Star Chorus Book. 


A new and superior Collection of Choruses, Sacred 
For Musical Societies. By W. O. Per- 
KINS. 168 pages, large octavo size. 36 Choruses, 

Price $1; per dozen, $. 

In Press, a new High School Singing Book, by 
L.O. EMERSON. Wait for it. 

Any book mailed tor retail price. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 








A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 


| Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


many remedies for your Kidney disease or Liver | 


most intractable cases readily yield to the potent | 


virtues of Kidney-Wort. 
able compound which acts on the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels at the same time and thus cleanses 


It is a purely veget- | 


the whole system. Don’t wait, but get a package | 


to-day and cure yourself. 
a we 7 


“I was all run down, and Hood's Sarsapar- 
illa proved just the medicine I needed,” write 
hundreds ot peopie. Takeit now. 100 Doses $1. 


(JAMES PYLE'S, 


\ 













mt BEST THING KNOWN Fs 
W ASHING“»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D. C. 









CLUBS 


THEGR INA TEA C 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their" S and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
Toilet Nets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHITE TEA 
SskTS S10 & B12 orders. 
| ‘o SP TELA SETS 01 444 56 
with 815 and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club_Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEACO 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
A PRIZE receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta,Me- 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 1 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Securi- 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves 












Send six cents ter postage and 





CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS 8SUB- 
JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND- 
i IN THE EMPIRE. By Henry Ruceies. 


“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips, 
slashing right and left,with stout American prejudices, 
and has made withal a most entertaining book.” —New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By Marcery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making “The Grand Tour 
of the Continent.” By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of be- 
fore, and is worth two ordinary books on European 
travel.’’— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 
By Mise ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “His Inberi- 
a ‘Katherine Earle,” ete. l6mo. Illustrated. 
50 


“A sparkling account of a European trip by a wide- 
awake, intelligent, and ‘irrepressible American Girl. 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight- 
ful.”— Utica Observer. 


BEATEN PATHS; 
OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
Etta W. THOMPSON. 16mo, cloth, 1 50. 
A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description, 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By Mise C- 

ALIcE BAKER. Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt 

edyes, #1 25. 

“Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tion of these picturesque islands. She is an observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs.”’"—Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

By J. M. BaiLey, the Danbury News Man.” 12mo, 

#100; paper 50c, 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British Isles have never before been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how many previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.”—Rochester Ex- 


press. 
OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GuiILp editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“The utmost that any European tourist can hope te 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 
doing this.”"— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN FIELDS. 
Uniform with “Over the Ocean.” By the same au- 
thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 82 50. 

“He has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
style that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ 1s well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—/lalifax Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

BUT A PHELISTINE. By Miss Viren F. 
TOWNSEND, $150. A pew story by this favorite 
author. 

BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career, 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, 8100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ANNA MARIA'S HOUSEKEEPING, 


By Mrs. 8S. D. POWER. 





$1 00. 


During the appearance, the past two 
years, of these papers in Wide Awake, the 
Editors were besieged by letters from 
housekeepers, both old and young, asking 
for their publication in permanent form. 


On the one hand they have been declared 
by trained housewives to be the most help- 
ful and complete domestic literature; and 
on the other hand, men and women of let- 
ters have warmly praised their literary ex- 
cellence. 

The publishers, therefore, confidently 
offer the volume to the public as a stand- 
ard work, upon practical domestic econo- 
my. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP, 


By A BOY anp HIS FRIENDS. 


With an introduction by HENrkY RANDALL 
WAITE. $100. 


A fascinating little volume, full of prac- 
tical ideas, for the benefit of boys who 
are getting their first training in the use 
of tools. Its directions are explicit and 
trustworthy, from the buying of the first 
hammer up to the construction of a cabi- 
net. Its chapters are not wholly confined 
to carpentry, but give detail instruction 
in other matters dear to the boyish heart, 
such as the making of bows and arrows, 
preserving ‘‘collections,” making anglers’ 
flies, etc., etc. It will prove an admirable 
help in the direction of industrial training. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS: 


Work and Culture in the Household. 


By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ. 


Two volumes in one, 16mo., illustrated. 
$1 00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 36a, 
Boston. Kegistered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. a | sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
diseontinue aad until payment of all arrearages is 

e. 

Suvscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. d 

he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. he change of date printed on the 
Paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association will not be 
held until after the presidential election. 
Particulars of time and place will be given 


later. 
“ee 


Let woman suffrage voters in every State 
question candidates for the Legislature, 
and for Congress, and, as far as possible, 
secure the election of men who will vote for 
the equal rights of women. ‘There is no 
time to lose. 





oe 


Friends who have woman suffrage peti- 
tions are requested to circulate them until 
the first week in January. We make this 
request because a number of petitions are 
already returned, some of them well filled. 
But the longer time will make a still larger 
number of names possible. 

a 


Applications to be assessed a poll tax 
will close on the 15th of September. The 
women of Boston who feel an interest in 
our schools, or appreciate, even if some of 
them did not desire, the responsibility of 
their right of suffrage in the choice of a 
school committee, should see that their 
names are on the voting list and that their 
influence is not lost at the next municipal 
election. Fundamental to all other politi- 
cal questions is that of the education of 
the children. The management of our 
public schools should not be left to party 
manipulation or the temptation of personal 
gain. ‘he women of Boston have it in 
their power, and are, therefore, under 
obligation, to determine the character of 
the committee in whose charge the public 
schools are to be put. It is important to 
have on that committee the best, most dis- 
interested, and wisest representatives. The 
women, who can vote if they choose, are 
enough to constitute a balance of power, 
and it rests with them whether they will, 
by using that power, elevate the adminis- 
tration of the schools or let it drift. It is 
not only the issue of woman suffrage in a 
limited degree that is at stake; it is the 
profounder issue of the personal responsi- 
bility of the women of Boston—whether, 
charged by the law with a most sacred 
trust, they will discharge it, or ignore and 
evade it. 


ne ee 

The Republicans of Massachusetts held 
their State Convention in Boston last 
Wednesday. It did not mock the claim of 
women for equal rights by fair words, or 
by any words. It simply ignored the 
claim. ‘The platform spoke up bravely for 
‘ta free ballot and an honest count of it to 
all whom the Constitution has declared 
equals under the laws throughout the 
land.” In the better days of the party, 
when it had convictions and principles, it 
devoted itself to the cause of three and a 
half millions who were not made equals 
under the Constitution and laws. ‘To-day 
there are twenty millions of loyal, law- 
abiding, tax-paying women, whom the 
Constitution and laws of every State hold 
to be not “equals.” But the Republicans 
of Massachusetts neither in their platform, 
nor in any speech or resolution, made the 
slightest allusion to that fact. Hence, by so 
much as the Republicans in this State for- 
got women, by so much should self-re- 
specting women forget that party. When 
it comes to the sure defeat which sooner or 
later awaits it, the men init who believe in 
equal rights for all human beings will be 
free to unite with men of similar views in 
all parties, to form another party worthy of 
the old-time historic credit of Massachu- 
setts men. 
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The Democratic platform of Massachu- 
setts is silent this year on the rights of 
women, as might be expected from the bad 
private character of their candidate for the 
presidency, and the pronounced opposition 
of women everywhere to his election. In 
its general expression in favor of a free 
ballot, however, it is far in advance of the 
Republican platform, and affirms that, 
‘The continued agitation is demanded for 
extended suffrage in this commonwealth 
relieved of all needless restrictions or hin- 
drances; a suffrage which is not dependent 
on the payment of money, a free vote, and 
an honest count.” Mr. Thomas J. Gar- 
gan, of Boston, offered a resolution, ‘That 
this convention earnestly calls the atten- 
tion of the incoming Legislature to the 
condition of the working women of Massa- 
chusetts, and the importance and necessi- 





their hours of labor, and providiog for the 

better sanitary condition of shops and 

buildings where women are employed.” 
onus o6* 

Gov. St. John addressed 3000 persons 
at Saratoga, last Saturday. He spoke of 
the value of the ballot to women. ‘The 
Republicans are in favor of protection to 
everything but the family and fireside. If 
the Chinese had votes, they would wel- 
come them as readily as they would any 
other immigrants ; and the Mormons were 
denounced boldly in Republican platforms 
because they, too, had no power in a presi- 
dential contest. At their recent conven- 
tion the platform committee listened to 
Miss Frances E. Willard in behalf of tem- 
perance but fifteen minutes, and theu gave 
an hour and a half to a delegation of 
brewers.” 


or 

Gen. Butler, in an address at New York 
on the same day, showed how men become 
monopolists of the labor of disfranchised 
women. He instanced “the sewing ma- 
chine, one of the most beneficent inventions 
ever vouchsafed by the Almighty to His 
children for the production of the clothing 
of the poor and needy at a cheap rate, as 
well as one of the most useful means of em- 
ploying the labor of women in their own 
houses. ‘The original invention was made 
about the year 1846, and was continued 
under various devices, under patents, for 
more than 30 years. Other collateral and 
insignificant inventions to perfect the ma- 
chine, for which the mechanics whose 
skill and brains did the work, obtained 
but comparatively small remuneration, 
were successively made and patented, 
and the monopoly was thus held for many 
years. Enormous royalties and charges 
were at once placed upon the right to 
make such machines, from four to eight 
times the cost of producing them. These 
exactions became a tax upon every man, 
woman, and child in the United States who 
wore a garment or a shoe, more than 
doubling the actual cost of making up. 
The oppressive burdens thus placed upon 
the women who used sewing machines to 
assist in their labors will be appreciated, 
and the ruinous competition of foreign 
labor in the price of their wages will be 
seen, when the fact is considered that the 
same sewing machines which cost the la- 
borer in this country from 875 to $100 
apiece because of these monopolizing roy- 
alties, made here, were sent to England 
and sold, to be used there in the making 
up of clothing, for $15 (there being no 
monopoly of the machine there), which is 
the same price at which such machines are 
now made—a generation of men and wom- 
en suffering this oppression having passed 
away and the monopoly come to an end. 
The monopolists in sewing machines made 
untold millions thereby, nine-tenths of 
which were simply in excess of any fair 
remuneration or just profits of the inven- 
tion.” 
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A spirit of exclusion was shown by the 
Republican State Comittee of Massachu- 
setts in its recent call for the primary 
meetings. It sought to create a new defi- 
nition of the word **Republican,” and to 
prevent all Independents from taking part 
in the nomination of State and county offi- 
cers, members of Congress, or State sena- 
tors and representatives. Still worse, it 
sought to exact in advance a pledge to 
support every nominee of the party, irre- 
spective of political fitness or personal in- 
tegrity. This no bonest man will or ought 
to give. 


soaeaeiiielili 
Of course such a call was a gross usurp- 
ation on the part of the committee, and 
binds no voter who has acted, or intends 
hereafter to act, in a general way with the 
Republican party. It is unwise as well as 
unjust. It tends to drive home the wedge 
which is dividing the party, and to convert 
a temporary alienation into a permanent 
separation. ‘This is a bad year in which to 
crack the party whip. Mr. Lodge has 
much to learn, and among other lessons 
this : that the tyranny of party-government 
defeats its own object. He himself voted 
for ‘Tilden in 1876. 
eiiiiliiininns 
In the first congressional district of 
Massachusetts. Dr. Davis will undoubted- 
ly be renominated and re-elected. He is a 
reliable friend of suffrage. In the second 
district, Hon. John D. Long will receive 
the hearty support of friends of equal 
rights. In the third district, Congressman 
Ranney will be renominated. Moody 
Merrill, who is talked of as the Indepen- 
dent and Democratic candidate, should be 
opposed by women and their friends. In 
the fourth district. if a pronounced friend 
of woman suffrage is brought forward 
against Congressman Collins, he will have 
the preference; in the fifth district, Hon. 
Francis B. Hayes would be acceptable to 
suffragists ; in the sixth district, Congress- 
man Lovering will be the Democratic can- 
didate, aud Henry Cabot Lodge is seeking 
the Republican nomination. In the seventh 











re-elected. Editor Horton, of Salem, who 
aspires to the place, was the author of a 
sophistical argument against woman suf- 
frage in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and should be allowed to remain in private 
life. If a change is made, Postmaster 
Blunt, of Haverhill, would be acceptable 
to suffragists. In the ninth district, Judge 
Ely, of Dedham, a suffragist, is named, as 
is also Mr. Isaac T. Burr, of Newton, an 
anti-suffragist. ‘The friends of equal rights 
should stand by Judge Ely. ‘The Demo- 
crats are talking of Henry E. Fales, of 
Milford, who signed a woman suffrage 
memorial to the Massachusetts Legislature 
in 1882. 
— oe . 

When Mrs. Parnell, mother of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, the [rish leader in the 
House of Commons, took a seat in'a pro- 
scenium box at the Irish-American Cleve- 
land ratification meeting in New York, on 
the 28th ult., the entire great audience 
arose and gave her cheer after cheer. Hats 
flew in the air. and men went wild with en- 
thusiasm. She bowed a grateful acknowl- 
edgment.: If women have no business to 
meddle in politics, why was she applauded ? 
If women should take part in polities, why 
should they not be allowed to vote? 

- *o- ee 

The Indiana Prohibition State Conven- 
tion affirms in its platform that to vote and 
to be voted for are rights inherent in every 
American citizen. without distinction of 
sex, who has not forfeited the same by the 
commission of crime; and the free exercise 
of these rights should be secured to all, by 
law, honestly enacted and rigidly enforced. 

caainsiinienaaiilldl aaa 

Our Herald. of Lafayette, Ind., de. 
clines to support the St. John ticket, on 
the ground that any party, private or po- 
litical, which at this stage of the temper- 
ance agitation remands Woman Suffrage 
to a secondary place in its esteem, is un- 
worthy of the support of the temperance 
women of the land. 

-_— *e- a 

The Nation enters its disclaimer to the 
charge of its correspondent that women 
and ministers are “blind to a sense of 
honor and honesty,” and thinks that what 
they need is **the right kind of experience 
in life and affairs.” But the Nation is ut- 
terly mistaken if it supposes that any ex- 
perience will make women lenient to the 
greatest sin against their sex, or cause 
them to put money values above moral 
ones. Ifa man lost all his worldly fortune 
by the dishonesty or treachery of others, 
and lost his daughter, as Maria Halpin was 
lost, he would have an experience that 
would at least enable him to comprehend 
the view of women. The money loss 
would be like a grain of sand in the bal- 
ance compared with the other. Neither 
culprit in that case would enter his mind 
as a fit candidate for the presidency. 

- +o 





An educated Russian gentleman, in a 
communication which we print this week, 
shows that the lives of women in the great 
empire of Russia have been profoundly 
modified and improved by the fact that 
several of its monarchs during the past 
century have been women. If the indirect 
influence of a few women on the throne 
has been so beneficial, how much more will 
the ballot in the hands of all women bea 
power for the elevation of womanhood! 
oo 

The ‘‘open letter’ addressed to the Inde- 
pendents by a Cambridge correspondent, 
in another column, should be read by all 
the men to whom it is addressed. Its ar- 
gument is unanswerable. 
oo 








President Seelye, of Amherst, is re- 
ported to have urged the leading Inde- 
pendents to withdraw their support from 
Cleveland, and make a suitable nomination. 
He did not succeed, but none the less he 
deserves the thanks of every woman for 
his fidelity to the interests of the home. 
a ee 





The ease with which young girls unat- 
tended and unaccustomed to the ways of 
the world accept attention from strangers, 
is told in Howard’s letter in last Sunday’s 
Herald. **At a shore dinner, where thous- 
ands of men and women were present, 
there were well behaved, nicely-dressed, 
respectable country girls out for a day’s 
lark, without male escort. One bright 
fellow made a wager that he would invite 
and receive an affirmative response to the 
shore dinner from any one, two or three 
girls who should be pointed out by the 
group and agreed upon.” He did it by first 
asking some question, and then chatting 
on with the girls whom he had never seen 
ten minutes before, and who innocently 
accepted his invitation to the dinner of 
clams. ‘There were hundreds of just such 
cases at the same moment. Girls must be 
instructed to be chary of themselves. 
They must be told where danger lurks. 
If her own instinctive sense does not pro- 
tect a girl, all the more the mother or the 
teacher, or both, should help her to the 
knowledge that will protect her. But 





district, Congressman Stone, of Newbury- 





ty of legislation on their behalf, limiting 


port, a true-hearted suffragist, should be 


alas! the mothers of such giris are not 
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wise. Else they would have already 
taught them. The school-teacher must 
come to the help of the daughters of such 
mothers. 


ae 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 


A well educated and intelligent young 
woman of this city took her “outing” in a 
part of western Massachusetts where she 
was well known and justly esteemed. She 
is a warm advocate and friend of woman 
suffrage, and determined to make use of 
her vacation to hold suffrage meetings. 
She accordingly wrote to the clergymen of 
four towns, proposed her plan, and asked 
for co-operation. ‘T'o one letter she receiv- 
ed answer that “it would be of no sort of 
use to attempt such a meeting. If any 
should attend, it would be out of curiosity. 
I think there is not a Jady in town who has 
any interest whatever in the subject. If 
women wish to vote, and take all the an- 
noyance and responsibility of it, I shall 
not oppose; but until more of them wish 
to do so, L shall not feel it my duty to pub- 
licly advocate woman suffrage.” 

Another letter said: ‘The ladies express 
no particular interest in the subject, and I 
do not think it advisable to make any ap- 
pointment.” 

The next letter said, the writer ‘believed 
in the voting of women on the rum ques- 
tion,” but, under the circumstances, he 
“could not make an appointment.” 

Next, a young woman, secretary of a 
‘ladies’ association,” was mentioned as one 
who would co-operate, and she agreed to 
do so, but almost immediately after, wrote 
to say, she found “the meeting was not ap- 
proved,” and so the appointment was not 
made. 

Now these cases illustrate the need of 
ineetings, with a view of a better under- 
standing of the subject. Except in one 
case there was no real opposition of feel- 
ing. But there was indifference. Our per- 
severing suffragist,at her next summer out- 
ing will make another atten:pt, not in the 
least discouraged by this unsuccessful be- 
ginning. Meantime, suffrage literature 
inust be sent to these places, and to every 
other place where persons are known who 
will take charge of its distribution. 

Ln Be 
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WOMAN’S WORK AT N. E. INSTITUTE FAIR. 


The fourth annual exhibition of the 
N. E. Institute was formally opened on 
Wednesday, September 3, at3 P.M. The 
opening exercises took place in the lecture 
hall. ‘The address of weleome was made 
by Mr. John M. Little, vice-president of 
the Institute. ‘lhe address of the day was 
delivered by Governor Hon. George D. 
Robinson. Short speeches were made by 
Mayor Martin, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Hon. 
George B. Loring. Hon. A. H. Rice gave 
an interesting description of Mexico. 

Mr. John M. Little, after reviewing the 
work of the Institute in its general fea- 
tures, said : 


‘“‘W hat other similar organization in New Eng- 
land has ever done as much for the women of 
New England as has been done by the N. E. In- 
stitute? Sixty thousand more women than men 
in Massachusetts! Think of it for a moment, 
and then think how, during the past few years, 
these ‘sixty thousand anxious and aimless’ 
women have felt the impulse which has made 
them aimless no longer. Of the 265 employments 
enumerated in the census of 1880, there are 119 
employments open to women, and the number is 
likely to increase rapidly. Abler tongues than 
mine will tell you of the struggles that are being 
made by women to support themselves. But I 
must claim for the Institute the first organized 
attempt ever made in New England to publicly 
exhibit woman’s work in industria! fairs, in order 
to stimulate women to increased efforts by show- 
ing what they are doing to help theinselves. 
Honest self-support by women is no longer rep- 
rehensible. It is only the heathen and the Turk 
who treat their women as playthings. The wom- 
en of New England demand something else. 
They aspire to be the feillow-laborers and co- 
equals of man as well as his companions. We do 
not see women harnessed to the same burden 
with the dog, in this free country; but we have 
seen them fettered by customs, and hampered by 
prejudice and ridicule. ‘This day, thank God, is 
passing, and the woman of to-day and to-morrow 
is proving and will prove that she is and will be 
the intellectual equal of man. A few noble 





women have tenaciously asserted the capacities | 


of their sex in this particular, and the day of 
their vindication is at hand. The Institute calls 
upon New England and the world to examine 
the Woman’s Department in its Fairs, that they 
may know what our mothers, wives and daugh- 
ters are laboring for and are capable of doing. 
The Institute is belping in this good work, and 
looks for increasing interest in and appreciation 
ot its Woman’s Department. In all that it is 
doing, the Institute aims to educate, and its fu- 
ture is in the hands of the public, by whose sym- 
pathy and support alone plans can be carried 
forward to success.”” 


The Fair now open will be found one of 


the most complete ever shown in New | 
are educational | 
largely, and the tendency is to educate and | 


England. The exhibits 
help the people rather than to produce an 
exhibition merely. The management en- 
deavor to reflect public sentiment, and, by 


comparative exhibits, strive to evolve the | 
The | 


greatest good for practical workers. 
Fair remains open till November 1. Women 


journalists will find a press-room for their | 


private use, in the centre of the Woman’s 
Department, which will be headquarters 
for special news of woman’s work. The 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL will be found in the 
library, directly opposite the fine exhibit 
of the Boston Woman’s Christian 'Temper- 
ance Union. MARION A. MCBRIDE. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS ON CAPE COD. 


EAST DENNIS, MASS., SEPT. 1, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Aug. 28th, I found an audience at North 
Dennis which would have done your hearts 
good to see. No chance for remonstrants 
here. The hall was full. Over one hun- 
dred present. One gentleman from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., an earnest supporter, was there 
with family and relatives, twenty-four in 
nuinber. 

The full house was due to the work of 
Miss Hannah H. Crowell and of Rev. An- 
nie Shaw, who is well-loved here by her 
people. They regret very much that she 
is to resign in the fall for her work in Bos- 
ton. They know that they will not soon 
find one to fill her place. 

Our suffrage work held the people atten- 
tive and interested for an hour and a half, 
‘T'wo united with the Massachusetts Wom- 
an Suffrage Association ; then they gave us 
a good round collection. After this I re- 
cited some selections. These were well ap- 
preciated. ‘The announcemeut of this part 
of the programme drew some who would 
not have come for woman suffrage, but | 
think they would come again for the suf- 
frage itself. About half the audience was 
composed of young men and young wom- 
en. All the young women, I judged, were 
in favor of the work. I found in the audi- 
ence a company of girls, who happened to 
bave one dollar among them, urging one 
of their number to take it and unite with 
the Mass. W.S. Association, and her name 
went upon the book. 

Friday evening, about sixty people were 


at the Methodist Church in East Dennis. 
It was astormy night. After general re- 


marks and recitations we adjourned until 
Sunday evening, Miss Shaw being confi- 
dent that a larger audience would be out if 
the weather did not prevent. 

Sunday evening, a company of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five met us. The church 
was full. The interest could not be bet- 
ter. Some of the people who had been be- 
fore had come three miles to attend again. 
‘'wo more united with the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. Our collee- 
tion then was nearly double that of the 
evening before. ‘I'wo five-dollar bills were 
dropped in by some friends. We called for 
remarks. and a count of those interested. 
Seventy people arose. People who had be- 
fore been opposed, young and old, surpris- 
ed their friends by standing to be counted 
on the side of justice. People are discuss- 
ing this question everywhere here since 
our meetings. So the reports come to us. 
We think the work on the “Cape” will be 
successful. 

Sunday, I spoke also for Rev. Annie 
Shaw, in the Congregational Church, upon 
“Prohibition in Religion and Politics.” 
Tuesday evening, | am to give, by request, 
an entertainment of readings and musie at 

jast Dennis, and then go to Brewster, 

Wednesday evening, for the suffrage work. 
CorA Scorr Ponp. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal * 

By act of Legislature last winter the 
date of the school meetings in this State 
was fixed for the last Tuesday in August, 
instead of at a variety of times, as was the 
former usage. When the morning of Aug- 
ust 26 dawned lowering and rainy, I was 
greatly disappointed, as it was to be feared 
that everywhere the wretched weather 
would keep women from the election, 
though but for this untoward circumstance 
there was reason to expect that there 
would be a heavier vote this year than ever 
before. 

However, at Milton on the Hudson, 
the hour of meeting was “early candle- 
light,”’ and as the day wore on the clouds 
lightened, until a lovely sunset ushered in a 
perfect evening, with « young moon hang- 
ing just above the hills, as a party of 
ladies made their way to the schoolhouse. 

It was delightfully primitive, little 
groups of men and women strolling up 
quietly, carrying lanterns, or now and then 
a flaming lamp. These were massed to- 
gether on the teacher's desk, affording 
light in the neat schoolroom where the 
meeting was held. There were some love- 
ly Japanese lilies in glasses already on the 
desk, their delicate shapes and lovely 
colors presenting the same sort of contrast 
to the homely but useful lanterns that the 
few daintily dressed ladies present did to 
the solid, somewhat rough-looking men 
who came crowding in. 

There was an effort to make Mrs. Hal- 
lock chairman of the meeting, but she de- 


| clined, and a gentleman was elected who 


seemed very unhappy in the office, and I 
do not think performed the duties either so 
well or so gracefully as our gentle Quaker 


| friend would have done. 


After the preliminary proceedings, came 
the balloting for trustee. This was done 
in unceremonious fashion. Each voter 
wrote ona slip of paper the name of the 
candidate preferred, then a man passed 
about with a hat, in which the votes were 
collected. It was a simple process; noth- 
ing laborious on the women’s part; noth- 
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a anne 
ing, certainly, unfeminine. Yet even this 
meant so much! already, by the influence 
of the women, a new schoolhouse has been 
built, where an old and dilapidated build- 
ing had sufficed for years; and now the 
library. which had been allowed to dwin- 
die down to a few mice-eaten books, is to 
be renovated. As Mrs. Hallock was chos- 
en librarian, it will no doubt be made a 
really useful part of the school belongings. 

Only once before had I ever seen women 
voting. ‘That was in 1880, when in Long 
Island City the women voted for and 
elected a woman trustee at the same place 
and on the same day with the presidential 
election. ‘They met there with the greatest 
respect. even in the midst of an exciting 
political contest. On Tuesday night, 
when once again I saw women enjoying 
equal rights w vith men, their treatment was 
in all ways most courteous. At one mo- 
ment, to be sure, I was somewhat discour- 
aged when a man stepped up beside a 
woman who sat near, and said overbear- 
ingly :—**Now don’t you go a-voting with- 
out asking me. You jist take this here 
ticket and vote it.” She was his wife, and 
she meekly took the ballot as he directed. 
A moment later a stalwart farmer, who had 
evidently looked on the wine, or the whis- 
key, when it was red, approached a clumsy- 
looking young man. and roared at him: 
‘Hello, John, who you votin’ for? Who's 
a-bossin’ you? Fellows like you that can’t 
read and write aint no business to vote 
no way.” As the poor youth slunk away 
abashed, [ reflected that there might be 
intimidation of voters even of the stronger 





Sex. 

The needful business was all transacted, 
though not without some wrangling, ia 
which it is hardly needfal to say the wom- 
en took no part. ‘Then the voters strolled 
home together as they had come, men and 
women side by side, guided by the sway- 
ing lanterns, under the same stars that had 
seen similar gatherings of pastoral people 
in the primitive ages of the world. 


L. Db. B. 
- *e- 
REPRESENTATIVE IRISHMEN FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 





New York, Ava. 30, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Clemence 8. Lozier, chairman of 
the executive committee of the woman suf- 
frage party, of this State, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton Willeox, chairman of the State execu- 
tive committee, called in their official ca- 
pacities on Messrs. Sexton and Redmond 
this morning, on board the steamer Alaska, 
just before those gentlemen sailed for Lre- 
land. Mr. Willcox said: 

“Last night I was on pour platform as a 
guest and ‘friend; now I am here ina rep- 
resentative capacity. We come to ask you 
to convey to your comrades in the House 
of Commons the warmest thanks of the 
woman suffragists of America for their 
manly and generous support of woman's 
enfranchisement, and to express the hope 
that this noble example will be followed 
by every Irishman throughout the world. 
We also desire you to convey to your col- 
leagues the assurances of the warm sym- 
p ithy of American woman suffragists with 
the righteous cause of self-government for 
the Irish people.” 

Both gentlemen returned thanks for the 
eall, and Mr. Sexton said: 

**It is quite true that the Irish party favor 
woman suffrage, and other extensions of 
the elective franchise. We will convey 
your messages with pleasure.” 

Mrs. Lozier said : 

‘We are both old Abolitionists, and as 
such are heartily friendly to freedom and 
equality for the ‘whole human family.’ 

Hon. Stephen J. Meany and other repre- 
sentative Irishmen were present, and all 
received the suffragists with much cor- 
diality. 

The writer was greatly pleased at mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Mrs. Parnell, and 
had a full and instructive conversation 
with her. She is truly a noble-minded 
woman; and meeting her has inspired us 
afresh to work for freedom. C. 8. Le 
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A FRAUD EXPOSED. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A letter addressed to your paper, pub- 
lished May 17, signed L. L. Johnson, Furt 
Scott, Kan., claims unusual experience in 
poultry-raising, and calls to it the especial 
attention of women. He used the ‘*Com- 
mon-sense Chicken Hatcher,” and direc- 
tious could be had for making it by send- 
ing three two-cent stamps to a party in 
Ohio. I had seen the same letter, in sub- 
stance, about a vear ago, in the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Springfield Week- 
ly Republican, which would make it appear 
that your paper was not the only one hon- 
ored with such an overflow of disinterest- 
edness in behalf of women. 

May 31, ‘a subscriber” said in your col- 
umns that, “I wrote J. M. Bain, and re- 
ceived his so-called information, which 
promised to be valuable when I[ should 
send two dollars.” 1 also forwarded J. M. 
Bain, New Concord, Ohio, the three two- 
cent stamps, and received a small publica- 
tion called the ‘‘American Poultry Ad- 
viser, published by the Poultry Adviser 
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advertising J. M. Bain, Zanesville, Ohio, 
but containing no directions for making 
any hatchers, nor any other acknowledg- 
ment of the six cents, whereby I believe 
the Poultry Adviser Co. is a myth and J. 
M. Bain a fraud. 

The Postmaster of Fort Scott writes em- 
phatically, “There is no such man as L. L. 
Johnson in this city, and any statement 
purporting to come from any such person 
is fictitious and fraudulent,” and asks that 
his statement be published. 
Bostun, Sept. 1, 1884. S.C 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ANDREW PATON. 

Mr. Andrew Paton, one of the most re- 
spected citizens of Glasgow, Scotland, 
died in that city on the 15th of August. 
Mr. Paton was born in Glasgow, on the 5th 
of January, 1805, and, when a very young 
man, took an active part in the movement 
for the overthrow of slavery in the West 
Indies. When that was accomplished, he 
transferred his interest and labors to the 
cause of emancip»tion in the United States, 
and was one of the most devoted and un- 
wearied of that little band of British aboli- 
tionists who, for more than twenty years, 
steadfastly supported the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, sending liberal contribu- 
tions yearly for its treasury, and defend- 
ing its leaders against the constant attacks, 
open and covert, of those assailants who 
sought to destroy the influence of the Gar- 
risonian abolitionists in Great Britain. The 
action of the latter in recognizing the en- 
tire equality of women with men in the 
Society, and asserting their right to ad- 
mnission as delegates to the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention held at London in 1840, 
was an especial ‘rock of offense.” but 
Andrew Paton, whom Mr. Garrison used 
to call ** the Francis Jackson of Scotland,’ 
from his possessing the same sturdy quali- 
ties and rugged independence which char- 
acterized Boston's noble citizen, had no 
more hesitation in taking his stand in 
maintenance of the rights of women than 
had Francis Jackson when he opened his 
doors to the members of the Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery Society whom the Mayor re- 
fused to protect from the mob. 

During the Civil War Mr. Paton was one 
of the few men in Glasgow—there were 
svareely half a dozen in all—who dared to 
espouse the cause of the North. and who 
confidently predicted the success of the 
Government and the overthrow of slavery. 
Only those who know how thoroughly 
Southern in its sympathies its commercial 
interests, and especially the lucrative 
business of fitting out rebel cruisers 
and blockade-runners on the Clyde, had 
made Glasgow, can appreciate the moral 
courage which this espousal required. 

‘lo recount the causes to which he gave 
his support, always as anactive, unselfish, 
and untiring worker, would be to name 
almost every important moral and reform- 
atory movement in Great Britain during 
the last fifty years. We can only refer to 
the Reform agitations of 1832 and 1867 for 
the extension of the franchise; the repeal 
of the Corn Laws; the establishment of a 
system of national education, undenomi- 
national and unsectarian; and the move- 
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ments for international arbitration and 
religious freedom and equality. ‘*With 


him,” asa writer in the Glasgow Herald 
truthfully observes. “the test of duty in 
such matters was not what might be ex- 
pedient and popular, but what he believed 
to be right and true, and he followed the 
course thus determined with a firm and 
abiding faith in the sure and lasting tri- 
umph of truth and freedom. At the ripe 
age of nearly eighty years, his active and 
useful life as an upright merchant, a pub- 
lie-spirited citizen, and an honest man, 
came toa calm and peaceful ending.” 
Whittier’s oft-quoted lines fitly charac- 
terize him: 
“Such was our friend. 
plan, 
A true and brave and downright honest man! 
He blew no trumpet in the market-place, 
Nor in the church, with hypocritic face, 
Supplied with cant the lack of Christian om. 


Formed on the good old 


So calm, so cpnstant was his rectitude, 

That by his loss alone we know its worth, 

And feel how true a man has walked with us on 
earth!” ¥. J.G 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





A library for women just established at 
Calcutta. Think of it! 

The woman suffrage petitions need not 
be returned to this office until the first 
week in January. 

The exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association will open 
September 10, and remain open until No- 
vember 1 

Mr. John M. Little, has taken a noble 
stand in opening new avenues of work for 
women through the woman’s department 
of the N. E. Institute. 

To Mr. John L. Wood, treasurer of the 
N. E. Institute, the guests of this season 





Co., Zanesville, Ohio, devoted mainly to 


are indebted for the successful collection 
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of silk exhibits from different parts of the 


country. His liberality made the work 
possible. 
Prof. J. K. Hosmer, of St. Louis, has 


completed a life of Samuel Adams, of 
tevolutionary fame, on which he has been 
engaged for several years 

The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, price 
50 cents (3 copies $1), is for sale by Susan 
B. Anthony, Johnstown, N.Y., and by 
Charles Mann, Rochester, N. Y. 

Was $500 a **generous settlement” for 
having secured a woman's affections and 
person, stolen her child, put her in the 
lunatie asylum, and then called her a pro- 
fessional drunkard? 

The *Golden Meshes” of Miss Maud 
Howe, read by George Riddle at the Casi- 
no in Newport last week, ‘moved the au- 
dience to tears or to shivering horror, as its 
tragic pages were read.” 

The Dean of Chester, at the Convocation 
in the Provinee of York, said that the min- 
istry of women was an urgent need in the 
Church of England at the present day, and 
a committee was appointed to consider how 
the ministrations of women can be best en- 
couraged and retained under due control. 


tev. J. W. Bashford is meeting a cordial 
welcome in Portland, Me. Not less than 
2,000 persons hear him each week. Mr. 
Bashford has the courage of his opinions. 
He moves in line with the progressive 
thoyght of the age, and the community is 
fortunate which has his ministrations. 


The Crivie of the 30th ult. gives its read- 
ers the benefit of its well-laid plan to hon- 
or the seventy-fifth birthday of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. It was rich with the let- 
ters of distinguished men and women, in 
response to its invitation to send a word 
for that occasion. Each letter is appre- 
ciative of Dr. Holmes, and of what he has 
written, both of prose and poetry. ‘The 
tribute of Lydia Maria Child should have 
been added somewhere. It was paid spec- 
ially to the pure and loyal treatment which 
Dr. Holmes always gave to women. This 
number of the Critic is well worth preserv- 
ing. 

The old Academy at Johnstown, N. Y., 
was thrown open, swept and garnished, 
one day last week, and sixteen women en- 
tered it ready for consultation and debate 
as to the best plan to induce their sister 
women to come out and vote at the coming 
school meeting. Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony were of the number. They took 
the lead of the meeting, and, after discus- 
sion, Mrs. Elizabeth Wallace Yost was 
named as candidate for trustee. She was 
the only woman in the neighborhood who 
was willing to accept the office. On elec- 
tion day this candidate was chosen, and 
the world was serene all the same. 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage sends us a word 
in memory of Sarah Pugh, whom she calls 
‘the good, the brave, the beautiful woin- 
an.” With her message she encloses a 
precious autograph letter of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, written to Mrs. Gage more than 
thirty years ago. Sarah Pugh was the 
guest of Miss Martineau in 1852. In this 
letter she is referred to as ‘your excellent 
countrywoman.” It is said to Mrs. Gage in 
the same letter: ‘‘With your eight good 
children, you ure exactly the woman to ap- 
pear ina woman's rights reform. Noone 
ean call it an ‘old maid's crotchet,’ or say 
that you ‘don’t know what life and its ob- 
jects are.” For many years Mrs. Gage 
did give platform service to the rights of 
women. and now, from her sick bed, sends 
words of hope and cheer. 

The Boston Stereotype Foundry, a ‘tun- 
ion” oflice heretofore employing only men, 
has offered Mrs. Clara Gamwell Warner a 
position in their proof department at full 
“union” pay. Mrs. Warner is a practical 
printer, but not having been at her trade 
for some time, and having other interests, 
was unwilling to work the long honrs of a 
mechanic. She proposed to give certain 
regular hours each day, at proportionate 
pay; and her terms were accepted. When 
a girl fresh from normal school, Mrs. 
Warner sought foran opportunity to learn 
the trade of a printer. She was only laugh- 
ed at. Little by little she learned to set 
type, and in a few years was reading proof 
with an accuracy and swiftness that com- 
manded ‘ta man’s wages.” 

The Chauncey Hall School is one of the 
oldest in Bogton, and it is one of the best. 
It fits both sexes for college, and its pupils 
have not been ‘‘conditioned” at any college 
for five years. No school building in the 
city has such perfect arrangements for 
light. heat, and ventilation. Its kinder- 
garten department is a jewel in its way. 
The older pupils can take the little ones to 
and from school. The accomplished prin- 
cipals, Wm. H. Ladd and his daughter, 
Miss Mary Ladd, are suffragists, and the in- 
fluence of the idea of equal rights pervades 
the school. Mr. Cushing, who began with 
this school more than half a century ago, 
at the last *‘promotion day” said, ‘the 
school is stronger than ever.” Particulars 
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CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Ont of Loom. 


5- “FRAME WILTONS, 


75 PIECES at..... eeeccccccoccccs 


sdepeleeunsbdacdbedaineess: $1.75 


STANDARD VELVETS, 


300 PIECES at....-----cccccseee 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at.................- 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at...-.-.--.--...-+.- 75c. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, all Wool, at.. 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $/.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every rexpect as advertised. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


625 & 527 Washington St , Boston. 





a waist. 


JOURNAL. 





Patented. Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned......++++++0+. $2 25 
“ Whote * © GOR coccvccccecccocee 175 
Misses’ a 6 6 Boned... ctccecccces 175 
“6 66 $6 6 OR. cocccccccscescces 1 50 
Children’s and Infanis’......cceeeeeeecseveees 100 


Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waist», «= made for Children and Infante, 
particular attention to the physical proporiivus a 4 requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones bas been given in shaping the parte, 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


meritorious plan of tiwir construction, and the 


and trom the large variety 


Mention Tue Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Mixees, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us iu inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alao, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 37 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 





ORIENTAL 
RUCS and CARPETS. 


Absolutely all the Eastern Rugs, as well as all other foreign good-, sold by us 
are of our own direct importation, and all are purchased aud selected by a member 
of our firm in person. Consequently several intermediate protits are saved, besiies 


obtaining the pick of the Eastern and European markets. 
have the largest stock of Fine Rays and Carpets to be found in this country. 


A\ the present time we 
Oar 


collection is particularly rich in odd sizes and shapes, peculiar colorings and 


designs. 


We invite the attention of all intending purchasers to our Oriental Department, 
realizing that an examination of our stock will fully verify ali of the above state- 


nents. 


The price of each Rug is marked on the Ticket in plain figures. 


se Rugs sent out on approval if desired. 


ta Correspondence is especially invited, anc shall have the prompt and person- 


al attention of some member of our firin. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO,, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, RETAILERS, 
558 and 560 Washington Street, Boston. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884. 


CREE «5 i sicsnrennccsmesxtes peaeneians ehacuvaenton enews canastant> vdui 


Surplus, Including Capital...... eesccceccocce sendeneains jnidiouewasnune $1,906,862 88 


INSURED SAME RATES AS 


1 WOMEN 


see eeeeeeee etwas 


covcee te teeeceeeeceesercessses $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 


MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’! Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - 


BOSTON. 








New | NEW BOOK! | Crazy 
Stitches | {i=* 2" ose: | Patehwark 


inch block and over 100 NEW STITCHES. 
NEW BOOK OF STAMPING PA 
ples of 60 alphabets, 500 designs for fancy work and 
instructions for stamping that will not rub. 25 cts. 
Both books by mail 40 cts. 

rl. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F nt Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cente. All the luxuries and delicacies 

of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladivs’ Toilet Room attached. 





Price 25 cts. | 
TTERNS, sam- } 





C. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (or 8um- 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, etc. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oi! Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1821 Broadway, New York. 











SUNSET. 





Sweet star of summer's eventide! 
O’er yonder sea of light, 

Where many a cloudlet crimson-dyed 
Is cradied on the night. 

And back from many a purple isle 

The darkness rolleth for awhile, 

As sunset o'er that billowy sea 

Unveils her heart of hearts to thee. 


I watched thy coming, long ago, 
When but a pensive child, 

Where Vincent’s dark blue mountains glow 
By Huron wide and wild, 

And softly, lovingly as now, 

The night dew kissed my throbbing brow; 

I felt with bird and breeze and bower 

The witchery of the sunset hour. 


Oh, far-off home of boyhood’s dreams! 

Dear land remembered long! 
The magic of thy mountain streams, 

The valleys filled with song; 
Through blighted hope, through pain and tears, 
Through wandering and through burdened years, 
Denied, unsought and tempest-driven, 
Ye tell of rest and home in heaven. 


To-night !—and such a night as this— 
His touch on yonder skies, 

Where clouds are bathed in Eden bliss, 
And stars in splendor rise ; 

I bless Him, in the bonds He's cleft; 

The wealth of hope, of joy that’s left; 

The shield and shelter ever nigh; 

The peace that cometh by and by. 


I turn from these Thy works, to Thee, 
A refuge of our race! e 
If earthly scenes be fair to see, 
What is Thy dwelling-place? 
The glowing sunset’s crimson light; 
The splendor of the starry night; 
The rainbow, arched from zone to zone, 
Are shadows only of Thy throne. 


Thou stoopest with a tender heart 
To every little thing; 
A refuge and a rock Thou art, 
A father and a king! 
Did not life’s darkness dim our sight, 
Its sorrows hide Thine own sweet light, 
How much ot goodness could we see? 
How much of love that tells of Thee? 
—American Monthly. 
— oe ee 


SEPTEMBER, 





BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 





Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls, 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying; 
And soft the breezes blow, 
And eddying come and go, 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning; 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest moon is redly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and bill 
The winds shall whistle shrill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek fur lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The crickets chirp all day, 
“O fairest summer, stay !’’ 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar trees, 
And roufid about my temples fondly lingers 
In gentle playfulness, 
Like to the soft caress 
Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 
And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant, 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 
Pasaing the fairest glories of the present! 
—Good Words. 





A BURIED TALENT. 


ELEANOR KIRK. 


Marriage seemed to have entirely extin- 
guished Mrs. Montgomery’s musical tal- 
ent. This lady’s ability had seemed un- 
usual, and had been carefully fostered and 
developed by wise parents and the most ac- 
complished teachers at home and abroad. 
She had thoroughly mastered the princi- 
ples of harmony, and had even taken to 
looking into contrapuntal depths, than 
which nothing more need be said to show 
her devotion to her art. She had more 
than once enjoyed the honor of playing for 
the most distinguished musical society in 
the country, and had acquitted herself 
with the greatest credit. But now, after 
eight years of married life, this lady was 
in the habit of declining all invitations to 
play by the repetition of the hackneyed 
and exasperating excuse, that she was ‘‘en- 
tirely out of practice.” 

Mrs. Montgomery’s cares could hardly 
be responsible for this serious remissness. 
She was the mother of three healthy, hap- 
py children, and the wife of a man whose 
interests were centred in his family, and 
with means enough to support it in lux- 
ury. Mrs. Montgomery’s musical talent 
had been the first attraction to the gentle- 
man who afterward became her husband. 
He was not a musician himself, but was 
extremely fond of music, and an excellent 
critic. Mrs. Montgomery had played oc- 
easionally for her husband for the first 
two or three years, but these treats had be- 
come less and less frequent, and finally had 
ceased altogether. Her husband had coax- 
ed, and reasoned, and sometimes scolded. 
He had used all the influence he possessed 
to induce her to keep up her practice, but 
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gomery that his wife was totally indiffer- 
ent to the art she had once worshipped, 
and, more than this, that she was entirely 
indifferent to his feelings on the subject. 

If Mr. Montgomery told himself some- 
times that he had been cheated, it is cer- 
tainly not to be wondered at. 

This gentleman was in the habit now of 
declining all invitations to musicales, and 
it was only when the old longing for sweet 
strains became insatiable that he allowed 
himself to live over the past again at a con- 
cert or an oratorio. 

One morning an invitation to a musical 
soirée was brought in to the cozy room 
where Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery and their 
children were taking breakfast. 

“Well,” said the wife, after examining 
the programme, **you can go if you please.” 

Her vis a-vis responded, with a ring in 
his voice which was easy to interpret,— 

“But I shall decline.” 

“There is going to be some good music,” 
said Mrs. Montgomery, “and it seems a 
pity not to go.” 

“It is a pity,” the gentleman responded 
with considerable bitterness, **but you are 
wholly to blame for it ” 

“Oh, Dick! how unreasonable you are!” 
was the deprecating answer. “I wish you 
could put yourself in my place for just 
onee. You have no more conception of 
my work and responsibilities than little 
Dick has.” And Mrs. Montgomery drew 
the urchin’s high chair a little nearer the 
table. *‘ Why. Richard, there is something 
to do all the time. I try to keep your 
house nice, dear, and your company well 
entertained, and your children sweet and 
presentable. here isn’t a servant in the 
establishment who works as hard and as 
unremittingly as I do.” 

‘*Bertha, [ could endure to see the chil- 
dren in calico, and sometimes not quite 
tidy. I could manage on one meal a day 
very nicely indeed, and I could live com- 
fortably without visitors, but I shall never 
become accustomed or reconciled to my 
wife as a housekeeper and a mother only. 
I was given the right to expect something 
more, and while I may be obliged to live 
my life without it, you may as well under- 
stand that Iam not and never shall be sat- 
isfied.” 











to no purpose. It seemed to Mr. Mont- 


These were hard words, and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s eyes filled with tears. 

“But, Richard,” she began again, after a 
little pause, ‘‘every one will tell you that 
it is impossible for a wife and a mother to 
keep up her music. No one ever does. If 
you had more comprehension of a woman's 
work, you would see it was out of the ques- 
tion.” 

**You were given a talent of a very high 
order, Bertha, and you have deliberately 
buried it. I seem to be the only sufferer at 
present, but this will not always be so, I 
am sure. ‘There must bea penalty propor- 
tionate to that offence as to others.” 

That morning, after Mr. Montgomery left 
the house, his wife sat down before her 
grand piano and attempted one of the sim- 
plest of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte, 
but though the old expression was there, 
the once supple fingers were stiff and awk- 
ward, and after a half hour of practice she 
rose, and closed the instrument in disgust. 

“Four hours a day for a year might 
bring back a little of the old power of exe- 
cution,”’ she told herself. But what would 
become of the house and the children, 
should she set herself to such a task? Im- 
practicable; impossible. 

A day or two after this Mr. Montgomery 
brought home a friend to dinner. The 
guest was an old lady whom Richard had 
not seen since his boyhood. She had lived 
for a score of years in Colorado, and was 
now seventy years old. The conversation 
turned naturally to music. Bertha was too 
straightforward and honest to be in the 
least adroit, but she did use all the tact she 
possessed to turn the tide of talk into a 
more agreeable channel. No use. It lin- 
gered awhile, and swayed irresolutely 
hither and thither, but only to return with 
redoubled force to the old place. 

“I felt so happy, my dear,” the old lady 
at last found a chance to remark,” when I 
heard that my boy Richard had married a 
musician. I can remember when he used 
to sit in my parlor, and sit, and sit, listen- 
ing to my playing till I was often obliged 
to send him home. I used to tell him that 
he would fatigue a musical giant. It was 
always ‘more please, more, more.’ Is he 
still as hungry for music as in those old 
days?” 

“T haven't kept up my music,” Mrs. 
Montgomery replied, with burning cheeks, 
“though I have reason to believe that 
Dick is just as fond of it as he used to be.” 

**T think I have heard that you played in 
publie,” Mrs. La Force inquired, a slight 
wonderment apparent only in her fine old 
eyes. 

* Yes, a little.” 

“Did you enjoy it?” 

Bertha’s eyes kindled with real pleasure. 

‘It was the keenest enjoyment I had ever 
had,” she answered. ‘‘I expected to be en- 
tirely overcome with fright, but I never 
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“Yes, Bertha played without notes, and 
with an orchestra,” Mr. Montgomery re- 
marked with considerable pride. 

“Well, that was something to attain to,” 
said Mrs. La Force. 

After dinner Mr. Montgomery had an 
hour or two's business to attend to, and 
the ladies were left alone. 

Mrs. La Force examined the numberless 
pretty things in Mrs. Montgomery's draw- 
ing-room, spoke of the pictures with eriti- 
‘al appreciation, and at last halted at the 
musie rack. 

“I see you have all my pets.” she re- 
marked at last. 

Mrs. Montgomery was somewhat aston- 
ished. She made a point of purchasing all 
the new music by the best authors, and one 
of Mrs. La Force's especial admiration, was 
a difficult and wonderfully weird selection 
from Lohengrin. 

**And has ‘the musie of the future’ found 
admirers in Colorado?” the hostess inquir- 





ed. 

“Colorado has kept pace with the times 
in musie as in everything else,” the old 
lady replied, putting on her spectacles as 
she spoke, “and all good music is neces- 
sarily the music of the future.” 

With this she seated herself at the piano. 

**T have enjoyed this selection more than 
I can tell you,” and now the wrinkled old 
hands came down on the keys with a power 
which made her companion thrill with as- 
tonishment. On went the performer with 
a clearness of touch, a depth of expression, 
and a facility of execution which would 
shame many a professional, until Bertha, 
trembling in every nerve, drew near, to 
see as well as to hear. 

“Oh! dear!’ she exclaimed, as the old 
lady struck the last chord of the bewilder- 
ing jinis. “Oh dear me! how beautiful!” 
and then the usually self-possessed and 
dignified Bertha Montgomery buried her 
face in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

“Why! why!” said the old lady; **what 
is the matter?” 

“Oh! nothing—I don’t know!” was the 
incoherent answer. ‘Don’t mind me. Go 
on playing, please.” 

“*I think we had better talk a while,” said 
Mrs. La Force, taking a seat by her com- 
panion. ‘If I were nearer your age, it 
might perhaps be safer for our continued 
friendship it I ignored the real cause of 
your breakdown. It wasn’t Lohengrin, 
my dear, neither was it my interpretation 
of the selection. It was a heart-wail over 
the grave of your lost talent. I feel as if I 
could weep with you, for to me such a 
grave is the saddest of all graves.” 

‘But, Mrs. La Force, you must know 
something of my duties, my responsibili- 
ties, as wife, mother, and Housekeeper, and 
all the rest of it,” Mrs. Montgomery sob- 
bed. ‘I thought I was doing mw best.” 
**Music was my one talent.” Mrs. La 
Force resumed, ‘and to that I have clung 
with all the energy I possessed. 


seem strange to you; but. my child, a great 
share of my work has been done with ref- 
erence to another state of existence. I 
don’t know that I can give you any reason 
for this feeling except the faith that is in 
me, but it is clear to me that the same 
rules of harmony and musical composi- 
tion obtain in the sphere to which we are 
tending as in this one. The musician here 
must be the musician there. You see, my 
dear, that I have a very laudable ambition 
to start right.” 

‘But do you really believe all this?” 
Mrs. Montgomery inquired, her eyes bright 
with wonder and tears. 

‘From the bottom of my heart. I can- 
not conceive of a world where knowledge 
is not obtained by labor. All that I have 
achieved in music has been by hard, per- 
sistent toil, and it is impossible that such 
labor can be wasted. Some one might an- 
swer that the growth of the spirit in pa- 
tience and the other virtues was compen- 
sation enough. It does not appear so to me. 
If I am given a talent, and I cultivate that 
talent to the best of my ability, it is mine 
forever for all itis worth. I am sure of it.” 
‘But, my dear Mrs. La Foree,”’ Bertha 
took one of the old Jady’s hands in hers 
and tenderly kissed it, “If you are a mu- 
sician in heaven, you can not play with 
these hands. So what will it avail that 
you have brought them to this state of per- 
fection in execution?” 

‘My dear, T shall have hands, and they 
will be all the better for my purpose be- 
cause of what these have accomplished. 
This is one of the details that does not dis- 
turb me in the least. This is all that con- 
cerns me: I was givena talent, and I have 
done the best I could with it under very 
difficult cireumstances. To my mind the 
conclusion is as logical as it is comforting. 
The next day Mrs. Montgomery went to 
work in earnest; and though there were 
no confidences between husband and wife 
in the matter, there came to be a better un- 
derstanding. Mr. Montgomery sometimes 
heard the piano as he entered the house, 
but the sound of his step was sure to put 
an end to the practising. After a while 





felt more at home in my life.” 


Mrs. Montgomery used occasionally to in- 


Perhaps | 
some of my ideas in this connection may | 








vite her husband to listen to some new 
piece, or an old favorite, and after a few 
months of diligent practice the longed-for 
improvizations were resumed. At this 
crisis Mr. Montgomery’s delight was pa- 
thetic to witness. 

Mrs. Montgomery found less time for 
embroidery, and there were fewer tucks in 
the children’s clothes, but nothing suffer- 
ed that needed her care. The dinners were 
as well appointed, the guests as hospitably 
entertained as in the days when these du- 
ties occupied most of the housekeeper’s 
time. 

“Mrs. La Force did it all,’ Bertha told 
her husband one evening, after electrify- 
ing a parlor full of people, her husband in- 
cluded, **and I want to go to Colorado and 
play for her. Her philosophy is a little 
too much for me, though I don't see why 
it shouldn't be true; still”— 

Mr. Montgomery finished the sentence 
with a kiss.—Christian Union. 

— oe 


PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Knowing that you take a vivid interest in 
the progress of public sentiment concerning 
woman, whether in the Orient or the Occi- 
dent, I offer for your readers’ perusal the 
following extract from an article in the 
Japan Mail, recently received : 


“Owing to the loss of a certain measure 
of support which the Charity Hospital pre- 
viously received from the Tokive Muni- 
cipality, much difficulty is experienced in 
extending a sufliciency of medical aid to 
sick women and children among the poorer 
classes of the people. An appeal has there- 
fore been made to the ladies of Tokiyo, with 
the result that they have entered heart and 
soul into the work. and have prepared a 
number of simple but very beautiful arti- 
cles to furnish a Bazaar. We believe that 
the handiwork of almost every lady of 
position in the Capital will be represented, 
and as the handsome apartments in the 
Rokumei-kwan have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Committee, and decorated with 
remarkable taste, the Bazaar will ofler ex- 
ceptional attractions. It will derive a spec- 
ial interest from the fact that it is the first 
enterprise of the kind in Japanese history. 
The ladies of this country, though individ- 
ually their names have been frequently as- 
sociated with acts of benevolent devotion 
and heroism, have, as a class, occupied a 
comparatively insignificant position, and 
there is, perhaps, no surer sign of the vi- 
tality of Japan’s progress than the im- 
provement their status is now rapidly un- 
dergoing. Their habits were never govy- 
erned, indeed, by those rules of strict se- 
clusion which disgrace the civilization of 
some Oriental peoples. ‘The Japanese lady 
was always expected to be sociable and un- 
affected. But she received an education 
based on the hypothesis that her sphere of 
influence and usefulness must necessarily 
be limited, and that beyond her household 
duties she had no interest in the events of 
her time. Many years must, doubtless, 
elapse before a radical change in these re- 
spects is accomplished, but the gentle sex 
in Japan has, at all events, one advantage ; 
it has never been trained to think that so- 
ciability is immodest. Were not this the 
case, it is doubtful whether the liberal 
codes of recent years, even when supple- 
mented by a charitable appeal, could have 
induced the ladies of ‘Toktyo to come for- 
ward with the unanimity they have dis- 
played in the present instance. We con- 
fess that, although the wonderful metam- 
orphoses this country has undergone since 
the Restoration have pretty well fortitied 
us against surprise, it does require some 
stretch of credulity to believe that in two 
or three days the people of Tokiyo and 
Yokohama will have an opportunity of 
visiting a Faney Bazaar, and purchasing 
articles made and sold by the aristocracy 
of Japan in aid of a charity hospital. It is 
under the patronage of their Imperial 
Highnesses the princesses T'aruhito and 
Takehito; the President is Madame Oyama, 
and the Vice-presidents are Madame Ito, 
Madame Inonye. and Madame Inori. These 
ladies, assisted by about sixty others, will 
preside at the stalls, and as many of them 
are accomplished English and French 
scholars, foreign visitors will find no diffi- 
culty in making themselves understood. 
The number of Japanese ladies who have 
assisted to furnish the Bazaar is about 270, 
and these have now formed themselves in- 
to a permanent Ladies’ Benevolent So- 


olety.” «s+ 








From a later issue of the Japan Mail, I 
gather the fact that this ‘*new departure” 
proved a signal success, both financially 
and socially. While it has been one of my 
“bright, particular’ hopes that benevo- 
lence in Japan might not have to be foster- 
ed by the church-fair and “strawberry-fes- 
tival” method, yet this new association of 
charirable women in her Capital, cheered 
by its first success, will, [ trust, proceed to 
larger ventures in whatever way seems 
best to its efficient officers. It has always 
been a pettheory of mine that if the daugh- 
ters of Dui-Nippon had equal opportunities 
with their more favored brothers, they 
would be in advance of them intellectual- 
ly, judging froin their accomplishments 
and their executive ability even under dis- 
advantageous circumstances. And now 
that some of them have won success and 
prestige for themselves by a well-managed 
Bazaar, I wait eagerly for the intelligence 
that others have entered the “lecture field” 
for the benefit of their sex. Popular ad- 
dresses on hygiene, every-day science, and 
the like, for women would be of real value, 
especially if the speakers were women of 
ready tact in reaching their hearers’ minds. 








As for the language of cultivated Japanese 
women, it goes without saying that it is a 
pleasure to listen to their musical and flu- 
ent speech in private, and why should its 
music be confined to social circles? 
Thanks for your benevolence and your 
Bazaar, fair ladies of Japan; now favor us 
with a sermon or a lecture, and may I be 
there to hear! FLORA Best Harris. 
Meadville, Pa. 
SS en 
A VISIT TO BANGOR. 


BaNGor, MAINE, AUG. 28, 1884, 
Editors Women’s Journai : 

Visiting Bangor after an interval of four- 
teen years, I was surprised to find it so 
little changed. ‘I'he day of our arrival was 
pleasant, and we rode about the city ad- 
miring the beauty of the trees, and many 
fine residences occupied by wealthy citi- 
zens. ‘There was always an air of social 
refinement and cordiality about the dwel- 
lers in this **down east” city, and the re. 
ligious element imbibed from the ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary located here, enters 
largely into the life and manners of quite 
« proportion of its inhabitants. The ity 
wears a holiday aspect, for the Maine 
veterans of Massachusetts are being enter- 
tained here. Flags, announcing political 
proclivities, both State and national, are 
floating over every street. ‘‘Boys in Blue” 
are everywhere, while drum corps and 
bands fill the air with strains of martial 
music. I am earried back in thought to the 
memorable fall of 1861, when, after our 
first repulse at Bull Run, the war began to 
assume a serious aspect. Beneath the 
visors of army caps, young faces wore a 
determined look, and a firm, soldierly tread 
took the place of the springy, elastic tread 
of young manhood, 

The **Parade” announced for the second 
day of the veteran reception did not trans- 
pire, for the morning dawned with a fine 
drizzle, which, toward noon, settled into a 
steady downpour. No one can fitly de- 
scribe Bangor streets ina rain. ‘They are 
wet. muddy, dirty, sticky, and, in many 
instances, snielly. It seems to me a fit 
place for cholera. I can fancy the fatal 
epidemic lurking around Kenduskeag 
stream, which runs with sluggish flow 
through the city, dividing it into what are 
called **This side,” and ‘The other side,” 
by the dwellers on the respective sides. 
That both sides may be satisfied, [ sup- 
pose, the Custom House is built upon the 
stream; so too is Norombega Hall, the 
principal hall of the city. This hall is new 
when compared with Plymouth Rock and 
Bunker Hill monument, but it bears very 
little impress of modern improvement. 
Scenery upon the stage shows that some 
travelling opera or theatrical troop has 
been performing here. Upon entering, I 
ask, ‘*What is this smell?” Some youthful 
assistant janitor suggests that it is sawdust 
upon the floor, but my trained and natur- 
ally susceptible nostrils do not aceept the 
suggestion. Upon going out, a very su- 
perficial inspection reveals the fact that on 
the lower floor there are markets. ‘The 
coating of the window sills, and the walls 
below them where refuse has been thrown 
into the stream, explain the disgusting 
odor. Some disinfecting agent should 
visit this city and rouse the people to the 
fact that their godliness will never be com- 
plete until it has the added element of 
cleanliness. ‘The banquet was served in 
City Hall, as announced beforehand, and 
hither crowded the veterans, drawn partly 
by a desire to do justice to the princely 
provision made by the Reception Com- 
mittee, and partly by a desire to sce and 
welcome Mr. Blaine, who, in company 
with Hannibal Hamlin, entered the Hall 
after the ‘‘eating” was well under way. 
It isimpossible to describe the wild enthu- 
siasm that greeted him. Cheer upon cheer, 
waving of handkerchiefs and beating of 
drums, announced his coming, and at his 
every word the outburst was renewed. 
Bangor Republicans are sanguine of his 
election in November. They predict a 
large majority for him throughout the 
State. 

An ardent patriot in 1861, I saw regi- 
ment after regiment leave for the seat of 
war. I watched the army in western 
Louisiana as it left Franklin forty thous- 
and strong for the fatal Red River eam- 
paign. I shed many tears over young lives 
sacrificed, and strong bodies maimed and 
crippled. I made a hero of every soldier, 
and gloried over deeds of daring. I be- 
stowed all the condemnatory epithets pos- 
sible upon the atrocious cruelty at Ander- 
sonville. But no sadder thoughts have 
ever filled my mind, and I have never had 
a bitterer heartache, than I have had this 
week, as I have seen men, glorified as 
these veterans have been in poetry and 
song, made the honored subjects of a na- 
tion’s gratitude, reelingin a state of beast- 
ly drunkenness through these Bangor 
streets. Not all of them, thank God! but 
many of them. ‘There are those who 
through all those years of trial kept them- 
selves pure and clean. I asked one of the 
principal citizens here, **How is it that 
liquor is sold so freely upon your streets? 
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Why is there an open bar at your hotels? 
Has the Prohibitory law no force in 
Maine?’ At first he was disposed to say 
that liquor was not sold openly, anxious, 
and excusably so, for the reputation of his 
city. He is bimself a conscientious and 
consistent temperance man. But he at 
length admitted that the law was not rig- 
idly enforced, and that temperance did not 
enter into their municipal elections. 

Standard versus iocal time was an ex- 
citing issue at their last election, but the 
high moral question of temperance was 
left out! There is a law, and things are, no 
doubt, better for that law; but, as a rule, 
the authorities do not enforce it. The 
reason of this is that a majority of the 
yoters are not in favor of its enforcement, 
and if the authorities attempt it, they de- 
stroy their chance of re-election. In this 
deplorable state of things one woman sin- 
gle-handed has arisen in her might and 
undertaken to bring rumsellers to prose- 
cution and punishment. If, stimulated by 
her zeal, the authorities indulged in a 
short-lived spasm of watchfulness, they 
soon sank into ‘“‘masterly inactivity.” She 
was actuated by no short-sighted policy, 
nor hampered with the fear of losing votes. 
Her work was the inspiration of a consci- 
entious conviction. She valued principle 
beyond political preference. 

I have never hitherto favoredWoman Suf- 
frage, but if woman’s ballot is necessary to 
the enforcement of laws for the protection 
of home and society, I should be forced to 
become an advocate of the measure. But 
if, with the ballot, she acquired oftice— 
would she be more disinterested and patri- 
otic than are the office-holders of to-day ? 
If other women are not called to do the 
work this woman did, are there not ways 
in which they can work that are just as 
effective? If the question of Prohibition 
must remain a political issue, are there not 
ways of influencing voters to exert their 
strength on this great moral question, and 
by banishing this fearful traffic, help to 
bring in the Golden Year? R. M. H. 
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ARE WE BETTER THAN THE HEATHEN? 


Editors Woman'a Journal: 

The wretched condition of women in 
foreign lands is continually held up to us 
as a reason for sending missionaries to 
those countries, where the subjection of 
women is complete. Frightful pictures 
are drawn of the suffering of the sex in 
“far Cathay,” and we are called upon to 
give of our substance and, when practica- 
ble, to give ourselves, to aid in the work 
of carrying the blessings of our civiliza- 
tion and our religion to the people of the 
Orient. We weep when we are told of 
the low condition of women in China,— 
of their secluded lives, of their lack of 
education, and of the horrible tortures 
they undergo when their feet are com- 
pressed to the regulation size. 

But, after all, is not this sympathy 
wasted? Is the condition of the women 
of China so much worse than our own 
condition, in free and enlightened Ameri- 
ca? How much greater is the suffering 
produced by the compression of the feet, 
during a comparatively short period, than 
the life-long torture voluntarily undergone 
by American women, in their ill-fitting. 
high-heeled, narrow-toed walking-boots? 
It is much less painful and barbarous than 
the corset of civilization, which compress- 
es the vital organs, producing complicated 
diseases, making maternity painful and 
dangerous, and sending on an inheritance 
of deformity and disease, visiting the sins 
of the mothers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation. 

There is logic, at least, in the Chinese 
method. Believing women to be inferior 
to men, Chinamen treat them accordingly. 
Their women are not educated, and are 
kept in seclusion. Knowing nothing of 
the outside world, they are contented in 
their home sanctuary, having no higher 
aspirations. : 

But we educate our daughters for some- 
thing better. We give them books to read 
and opportunities for self-improvement. 
They find at school, at college, and in 
their daily occupations, that they can do 
quite as good work as men. But when 
they ask to be paid as much for their 
work as men are paid, they are contemp- 
tuously refused. ‘Thus far shalt thou 
come and no farther,” they are told. When 
they feel the injustice of many laws which 
they are forced to obey, and ask that they 
may have a voice in choosing their law- 
makers, they are scorned. ‘Stay at home 
and darn stockings,” isthe cry. ‘*Youare 
only women.” 

“It’s O, to bea slave, 

Along with the barbarous Turk— 
Where woman has never a soul to save— 
If this is Christian work.” 

Until our civilization has been produc- 
tive of greater results, we should not be 
eager to force it upon others. Let the 
heathen women remain in blissful igaor- 
aice, until we can carry them a real free- 
dom and equality, for, notwithstanding 
Much has been gained, yet from a legal 


point of view American women are still 

in a state of bondage. J. A. 8. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
i ae 


HOME MISSIONS. 


We read in the Home Missionary for Au- 
gust, that on the %th day of July the 
American Home Missionary Society re- 
ceived the first legacy ever bestowed for 
the work of the Woman's Department. 
This bequest was six hundred dollars from 
Mrs. Mary Lyman, formerly of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., who recently died in Albany, 
N. Y. In the comments upon this, it is 
remarked that ‘*‘any amount of money the 
women of our churches may be reasonably 
asked to raise, could be wisely used to-day 
in ways mo-t helpful to the great end of 
our being,—the evangelization of the whole 
land, the saving of America for the sake 
not of America alone, but of the world.” 

When women can help to make the laws 
of their country, and to elect its rulers, 
they can do more in one year toward the 
“saving of America” than centuries of 
money-getting and money-giving could 
accomplish. If they could help to vote 
down vice and intemperance, could protect 
the negro, give education to the ignorant 
and justice to the Indian, there would be 
very few home missionaries needed in all 
our broad land. M. E. 8. C. 
coe - 


CHOLERA AND DRINK. 





Dr. Hargraves says: 

‘Cholera does not seize its victims by 
hazards. It has been ascertained that of 
the one hundred who die of this disease, 
ninety were in the habitual use of alcho- 
holics. Had I the power, I would placard 
every spirit shop with these words, *Chol- 
era sold here.’ ” 

An eminent physician says, that when 
chiefly taken with food, as constituents of 
general free living, fermented liquors, 
wines, or beer contribute to the production 
of an abundance of ill-assimilated and over- 
heated blood, which either finds vent in 
eruptions or local hemorrhages or other 
diseases. C. 
-*oe 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Forest Leaves. Second edition. A practical 
work on the propagauon and management of 
trees for torest and ornamental planting, with 
a descriptive list of varieties. By W. W. 
Johnson. Illustrated in colors. Boston: Arm- 
strong & Co. 


The colors are so wonderfully natural, 
one is half deluded into the belief that the 
autumn has come, and we are in the forest. 


++ - 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The agricultural department at Wash- 
ington employs 160 women and 58 men in 
putting up the seed. ‘The men get $1.50 a 
day and the women $1.25. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’ famous portrait of 
Miss Gwatkin, which is better known un- 
der the name of ‘Simplicity,’ was recent- 
ly sold at private sale in England for 
$18,500. 


The public library building in Baltimore 
will be finished in September, according to 
the calculations of its donor, Enoch Pratt. 
His endowment will permit the expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 for books in thirty years. 

We have received the **Mann Boudoir 
Car” illustrated. The engraving and 
printing are beautifully done by Alden’s 
celebrated publication department, at 107 
Liberty St., New York. ‘The first use of 
the car was in Europe. Its subsequent 
use in this country made some changes 
necessary. It has separate compartments, 
which are particularly desirable, for sleep- 
ing cars. ‘The beds are placed crosswise 
of the cars for use. All appearance of 
sleeping cars disappears in the morning, 
and a luxurious and convenient day parlor 
appears. ‘The ventilation is perfect. The 
appointments are like those of a well-ar- 
ranged house, with large bowls, hot and 
cold water, and every comfort. ‘The illus- 
trations make one long for a ride. and 
those who must travel will find the fatigue 
and disagreeableness almost annihilated. 


Farmers’ daughters merit attention as 
well as farmers’ sons. Rural toil out of 
doors is not incompatible with intellectual 
culture, and the Rev. Mr. Stone, in an ad- 
dress which he delivered before the Essex 
Society some forty years since, gave us 
his views on the working qualities of farm- 
ers’ daughters, while they at the same 
time cultivated their minds. ‘The advan- 
tages I demand for the farmer’s son, I 
claim for the daughter. When, in the old- 
en time, a prayer was offered, ‘that our 
sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth,” it was added, ‘that our daughters 
may be as corner-stones, polished after the 
similitude of a palace. In my plea for edu- 
cation, I make no distinction in the sexes 
that God has not made. I believe the best 
education, and the fullest development of 
their educational powers that cireumstan- 
ces will permit, is the right of both, of the 
sister as well as the brother. If knowledge 
is a blessing to the latter, it can be nothing 





less to the former.” 
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A machine for picking cotton has been 
invented by Mr. Mason, of Sumter, S. C., 
that will revolutionize the labor system of 
the South. His imperfect model picked 
300 pounds in an hour. His perfected ma- 
chine is expected to pick 600 pounds in an 
hour. One man and a pair of horses with 
this machine will do the work of fifty men. 
Mr. Mason has refused $1,000,000 for his 
patent. 

Women preachers are getting to be a 
regular thing in Massachusetts. **The 
Congregational Year-book” records two 
Congregational churches in the State sup- 
plied by women (though not formally in- 
stalled), one of whom, Annie H. Shaw, 
has acted as pastor for five years, and the 
other, Louise 5S. Baker, for four years. 
‘That women can be pastors in the conserv- 
ative old Orthodox churches of Massa- 
chusetts is, then, an accomplished fact, 
but not yet an acknowledged accomplish- 
ed fact, as the timid brackets around their 
names on the year-book indicate. Rev. 
D. B. Turney, in a series of articles in de- 
fence of the pastorship of women in the 
Methodist church, uses a new word in the 
phrase “monosexing the ministry,” and 
finds that in 372 the council of Laodicea 
prohibited the ordination of *‘those who 
have been calied presbyteresses or pastor- 
esses.” Things have changed somewhat, 
in sentiment at least, since the fourth 
council of Carthage decreed: ‘Let nota 
woman, however learned and holy, pre- 
sume to teach men in a public meeting.” 
The Baptists of Tennessee have, after a 
struggle, admitted women to the State 
Convention, but whether they will mono- 
sex the denomination so far as not to al- 
low women, however learned, to teach 
men in a public meeting, remains to be 
seen. 








Ir 1s A WeLL-KNown Fact.—In the Diamond 
Dyes more coloring is given than in any known 
Dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 


colors. 1l0c, at all druggists. They are a greut 
success. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, 
Vi. 


a 


Every day adds to the great amount of evi- 
dence as to the curative powers of Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. Letters are continually being received 
from all sections of the country, telling of bene- 
tits derived from this great medicine. It is un- 
equalled for general debility, and as a blood 
purifier, expelling every trace of scrofula or other 
impurity. Now is the time to take it. Made by 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all 
druggists. 


oo 


Disnes WasueEp with Pyle’s Pearline are 
never roughand always free from grease and odor 
of any kind. Beware of imitations. 
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“We have not only read these books with delight, 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have travelled with them and by them 
on the sea and land. At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated with the locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they bum 
to you the song or murmur the lives in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become 
memorable. A condensed literature of great variety 
and richness is stored up within their pages. They 
are simply indispensable to tourists in the regions 
named, and those who have sallied forth without them 
have omitted really the most important part of their 
equipment.”’—Literary World. 





MAKE YOUR SUMMER EXCURSION WISELY, 
ECONOMICALLY, AND HAPPILY BY 
THE AID OF O8SGOOD’'S 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The best companion for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. Arranged on the 
celebrated Baedeker pian; endorsed by all European 
travellers. The history, poetry, and legends of each 
locality tersely and cicarly given. Scores of maps, 
city plans, aud panoramas. Giving prices and location 
of all hotels and boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
and routes. 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible 
red cloth. $1 50 each. 

“The Osgood Guide-books are much the best we 
bave ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Baedeker’s, which is the best in 
Europe. ‘The volume devoted to the White Mountains 
is full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest.’’—New 
York Tribune. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

A Guide to the Cities and Towns, and Popular Resorts 
of New England, and to its Scenery and Historic 
Attractions. With Sixteen Maps. $150. Careful- 
ly Revised and Enlarged in 1884, 


“Osgood’s ‘Hand-Book to New England’ bide fair, 
in New England, to rival the fame of Murray and 
Baedeker abroad. It merits the good words as well as 
the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 
painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief 
compass a vast amount of information, which all 
tourists to the sea-side, mountain, and country sum- 
mer resorts of New England will gladly possess.”’— 
New York Evening Post. 

“It is prepared with great care and thoroughness, 
and is the best American guide-book that has yet ap- 
peared.”’"— The Independent. 

“It is about as nearly faultless as such a book can 
be,—curefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly 
bound. There is not a page too much or too little; 
and its red cover, clean typography, and convenient 
size recall the masterpieces of Baedeker.’’—New York 
Tribune. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

A Guide to the Peaks, Passes and Ravinee of the 
White Mountains. More than 400 pages of 
thorough and practical descriptions; prices and 
locations of all Hotels and Boarding-Houses, and 
Routes. Bix Maps; Six fine Panoramas from the 
Mountain tops.. $150. Thoroughly Revised in 
1884, with Large Additions. 

**Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book ie as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be 
produced. It is simply indispensable to all who visit 
or sojourn among the White Mountains.”— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


THE MARITIWE PROVINCES. 

A Guide to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land, ete. With Eight Maps. Newly Revised. 
“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 

and impartiality, it is likely to take the place of all 

other guides or hand-books of Canada which we know 
of.”"— Quebec Chronicle. 


OVER THE BORDER. 
By Miss E. B. Cuase. l volume. 12mo, 

with Heliotype Engravings. $1 50. 

A charming description of recent summer travel in 
Nova Scotia, with piquant sketches of life and man- 
ners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and descrip- 
tions of the grand scenery and singular people about 
the Basin of Minas. 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE 
TO EUROPE. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition of 1884. 

32mo. With Six Maps. $1 50, 

This book describes the most attractive routes in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Uolland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway and Russia. It includes tuller and better ar- 
ranged details of routes, points, and objects of interest, 
fares, hotels, currency, etc., than are given in many 
guide-books of far greater proportions. 

“Infinite riches in a litthe room,’’—New York Mail 
and Erpresa. 

‘**A gem of comprehensiveness, compactness and 
good taste.’"—New York Tribune. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD &CO., 


Illustrated 


1 volume. 




























Va , « 
KIDNEY-WORT 
DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, o 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Bili , J dice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in R ti Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
t@ SOLID PROOF OF THIs. 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FLEE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CUREC. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 





BOSTON. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


**\ veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wi 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . .. . $ 25 


; Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
and Saturday excepted. 








Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Kingston Women’s Medical College, 


(In affiliation with Queen’s University,) 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 

Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; M. 
LAVELL, President of Faculty. Twelve depart- 
ments, with highly competent professor to each, in- 
cluding lady graduate in Chair of Anatomy. 
Graduated three ladies at April Convocution. Col- 
lege opens Oct. 2d next, with first, secund, third and 
fourth year classes. Annual Culendar may be had 
from A. P. KNIGHT, Registrar. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalides wishing to spend the sum. 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forte with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal ean, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M, D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


a its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular im every 
respect, aud graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; |Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation, Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in Octol«: and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School wax one of the 
first in this country to require a prelimiuary «xamin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurre. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine und Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 

















Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the need for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

of. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. Ac bree 

years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











IF YOU ARE SICK OR WELL, 


READ 


The same results can be obtained outside of the Free Hospital of | 


THIS! 


Seventy Beds for Infants and Women with Chronic Diseases, establish- 
ed and supported by the Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston, as in it. 


Confirmed by cases that we extract 


from Essays read before the Amer- 


ican Medical Association, at Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C., 


1884, and the American Institute o 
and Deer Park, Md., 1884, and 


f Homeopathy, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
on its value in Cholera Infantum, 


from the New England Medical Gazette. 


Any Physician who has a case that wil 


inot yield to treatment can have a Bed as 


signed, and can treat the patient daily if he wishes to. Contagious cases not admitted” 


Mothers, remember this: If your Baby does not thrive, do not chang 
its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Murdock’s Liquid Food at each feeding, 


and :ake yourself four times daily 


one teaspoon to a tablespoon. Ask 


your Druggist for pamphiet containing the above Essays. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Claasieal 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 


1884, Appl early to ensure admission. ‘or Cata- 

logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 

+ “amg A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
oy Pa. 





BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neiya- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 





full particulars, address the principal. 
- HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


| No, 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (‘T'wenty-second year) 
will commence October 2, 1884, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
pussed by any other school. In addition the large daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD’s ISLAND HOMCZOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
(weekly) are open for all students. For further par- 
ticulars and circular, address 

Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 

219 West 23d St., New York City. 
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WOMAN'S LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


BY BORYS F. GOROW. 





Although the progress in Russia—thanks 
to an autocratic form of government—is, 
in almost every respect, far below other 
civilized nations of Europe and America, 
yet the Russian woman has privileges 
which her sisters in more advanced coun- 
tries began to enjvy but very recently. 
This is due in a great measure to the fact 
that so many women occupied the imperi- 
al throne during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century. ‘Their influence 
pecially manifested itself in reference to 
the property-rights of their sex. 

To-day the Russian women have a com- 
plete control over all their possessions. 
Neither husband, parents, nor any other 
relatives, have a right to interfere with 
them. Some injustice, however, still re- 
mains in the laws of inheritance. the por- 
tions of women being usually smaller than 
those of men; also.in country and munici- 
pal elections, women real-estate owners can 
vote only by proxy. Practically, howev- 
er, this is of little importance, since the 
man authorized to cast the ballot is oblig- 
ed to do as he is bidden. 

The above refers mainly to the privileg- 
ed classes; the peasants have a code of 
their own, based chiefly on custom and 
traditions. In different localities the usage 
varies. ‘The property of women, neverthe- 
less, as arule, is well protected. ‘They of- 
ten act as heads of families, and in Great 
Russia are even elected to petty village 
oftices. 

The social opposition to the complete en- 
franchisement of women is very insignifi- 
cant, and chiefly limited to a certain por- 
tion of the uneducated middle classes. 
Many provincial and municipal assemblies 
have petitioned the government to give the 
ballot to all women on the same principle 
asto men. ‘These petitions have been ei- 
ther returned or thrown into the waste- 
basket. 

In regard to education, the government 
opposes strenuously all attempts to give 
equal opportunities to both sexes. ‘The 
gymnasiums of the former have gradual- 
ly been brought to the same standard as 
those of the latter; but the gates of the 
universities remain closed. 

As the government, in Russia, exercises 
unlimited power over the social and politi- 
cal life of its subjects, private enterprise is 
impossible without its sanction. Even a 
Surdday-school, gratuitous evening-classes, 
or the humblest village instruction-course, 
cannot be opened without a long, tedious 
process of petitioning. If granted, they 
can be closed at any time without any ju- 
dicial formalities, simply by the gendarmes 
of the police. If these are the difficulties 
encountered in such trifling matters, it may 
be easily imagined how many more ob- 
structions were met in the struggle for 
woman’s higher education. Nor would 
the government have yielded, had not the 
more energetic women gone abroad to 
seek the instruction refused at home. 
Dreading the liberal influence of the West- 
ern universities, the Russian government, 
though very unwillingly, at last consented 
to establish by way of experiment a wom- 
an’s college—the St. Petersburg Medical 
Academy. Count Miliontine, ex-minister 
of war, Mr. Kozler, ex-chief military med- 
ical inspector, and Mrs. Ermoler were the 
principal promoters of the new scheme: 
Count Miliontine and Mr. Kozler, as not 
in sympathy with the retrograde policy of 
the government, have been obliged to ten- 
der their resignations. 

On the 14th November, 1872, was open- 
ed a branch of the Medical Military Acad- 
emy, for the preparation of women physi- 
cians. The course of study was at first 
four years, but was afterwards increased 
to the full term of five, in all respects 
equal to the University curriculum. As 
the Academy had but very limited space, 
the students* were transferred to the Nich- 
olas Military Hospital, where they formed 
a separate institution by themselves. ‘The 
number of students was officially limited 
to seventy, but the applicants always ex- 
ceeded this number. The professors at the 
Hospital were mostly the same as in the 
Academy ; sixteen from the latter, four as- 
sistants from the University, and four of 
the head physicians at the Hospital. 

These gentlemen, in the year 1877, after 
careful consideration, forwarded a petition 
to the government asking that the students, 
after passing an examination equal to that 
of the University and Academy, should re- 
ceive the same scientific degree and privi- 
leges of practice as other medical grad- 
uates. The petition was based on the fol- 
lowing facts: 

I. The obligatory course of five years’ 
study is the same as that of the Academy 
and University. 

II. The sciences are taught in the same 
manner, and with the same completeness, 
excepting that branch connected with 
criminal courts and the police. 

III. Several specialties, as diseases of 
women and children, midwifery, and mid- 


es- 





* This word will hereafter include women only. 


cheated itself. 


wife expertise, were taught even on a more 
extensive scale. 

IV. The medical fitness of students, as 
demonstrated in Roumania and on the bat- 
tle fields of Bulgaria, induced the profes- 
sors of the academies and universities to 
place them on an equal footing with men 
physicians in ‘regard to active service. 

‘The opinion of their entire capability for 
medical work under the most trying cir- 
cumstances was unanimous. Their high- 
minded way of discharging duty caused 
universal admiration. 

This report was submitted to the medi- 
sal council. The chief inspector added a 
note in which he expressed his conviction 
that the students were equal in all respects 
to University graduates. After many for- 
malities, the report was approved, though 
not yet legally recognized. Afterwards, 
however, they acquired the same rights 
and responsibilities before the law as oth- 
er physicians. 

In society and the the voice 
against them is rare and of little moment. 
Their activity in the TTurco-Russian war 
won the most obstinate opponents. 'l'wen- 
ty-tive women physicians occupied official 
positions in the active army across the Dan- 
ube. Here is a brief extract from the re- 
port of the chief medical inspector to the 
head of the staff: 

The surgical and therapeutical assistance 
given by women ordinators in the military 
hospitals, among privations and dangers 
from infectious diseases to which many 
have succumbed in their noble self-sacri- 
fice, has awakened the grateful admiration 
ofall. As a first example of women phy- 
sicians in military operations, they deserve 
special recognition and encouragement, 
and I enjoin your excellency to take the 
necessary steps before his imperial high- 
ness, the commander-chief, to bestow on 
the students of the Nicholas Hospital who 
participated in the war, the order of St. 
Stanislaus of the third degree, or some 
similar decoration, in preference to all oth- 
ers. 

In 1882, a special badge was created 
for the students. After ten years of exist- 
ence, the medical branch of the Nicholas 
Hospital shows the following result: 
Two hundred twenty-one women have 
graduated, of whom serve 


press, 


In the Provincial Government, . 62 
In the Clinics and Hospitals, ° A4 


In Private Practice, ° » 46 

At the Hospital as Professors and 
Ordinators, . ° ‘ ° 12 

Notin Practice, . P ° ° 7 


Died, . ° ° ° ° ° 4 

No positive knowledge of the others ex- 
ists. 

Of their numerous scientific researches, 
here are a few examples: 

Misses Bistroumova and Ekhert— Rhab- 
dom yoma uteri et adenoma cysticum ovarii. 

Miss Georgiewsky—On Dantonism and 
the means of ascertaining it. 

Miss Starkova—Fractura multiplex ex- 


trem, superior. Gangraena. Exarticulatio 
humeri. 

There are thirty-two others of equal im- 
portance. 


Very flattering are the facts in relation 
to women physicians engaged by the zemst- 
vo, or the local self-government; the de- 
mand cannot be supplied. Of the sixty- 
two who occupy official positions, nothing 
but the most favorable testimonies have 
been adduced. ‘The authorities, society, 
and their brother-physicians vie with one 
another in their praise. ‘Their influence is 
especially beneficial among the peasant 
women, who often re€use to be treated by 
men, but have no scruples to be cured by 
women. How the zemstvo values their 
services, the following will prove :—The 
Belebeev zemstvo gave a pension to the 
mother and resolved to educate the sister 
of a woman physician who died after a six 
months’ service. 

In reference to the oft-quoted objection 
that the study of medicine is an obstrue- 
tion to marriage, a few statistics, though 
incomplete, may be still of some value. 

From 1872 to 1879, there entered the 
Hospital : 


Per cent, 
Girls, ° . ° ° 89.4 


712 


Married women ° . 7li= 9.0 
Widows, ° ° ° 13 => 16 
During their course of study, 

were married, . ° 116 = 15.9 


This number is, of course. much below 
the fact of ultimate marriage, since there 
exist no statistics regarding the students 
after graduation. It must be also taken 
into account that 84 per cent of the stu- 
dents were between the age of twenty-five 
and twenty-seven. 

The institution, if we may judge by its 
results, public opinion, and the press, 
proved a thorough success, yet the govern- 
ment did everything to abolish it, and final- 
ly even refused to allow its further exist- 
ence at the Nicholas Military Hospital. But 
the popular feeling on the subject was too 
strong, and the government, much against 
its will, allowed the St. Petersburg munici- 
pality to take the medical course under its 
special protection. Large private contribu- 
tions from all parts of Russia furnished the 
necessary funds; so the government had 
It established the medical 
course as a pretext for prohibiting to Rus- 
sian subjects the study of medicine at for- 





eign universities, and now it is forced to 


tolerate permanently in the capital a med- 
ical school for women. Similar to this in- 
stitution there exists a pedagogical school 
of high merit, and several others of less 
importance. All, however, are only toler- 
ated, and the government may close them, 
in one of its numerous retrograde purox- 
ysms, without anybody’s having the power 
to interfere. 

Elementary medical schools for mid- 
wives. nurses, Sisters of Charity, and Sis- 
ters of the Red Cross, are scattered over 
the whole country, but the course of study 
lasts at most only two years. which prep- 
aration evidently cannot be recognized as 
sufficient. 

At the university, though neither the 
students, the professors, nor society would 
offer any objection to the admission of 
women to the study of all the professions, 
they are excluded by order of his too sa- 
pient Majesty, the Czar of «11 the Russias. 
oe 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE “INDEPENDENTS.” 








CAMBRIDGE, SEPT. 4, 1884. 

‘To one who has always held the leaders 
of the so called Independent movemeut in 
the highest respect, a respect almost rever- 
ential, the twistings and turnings and 
avoidance of the **personal character” is- 
sue which they themselves raised, on the 
part of these gentlemen. has been asad rey- 
lation. You, gentlemen, will pardon the 
view of a perverted mind, if I fail to see in 
these that lofty seeking after purity in high- 
er places, that ideal movement in polities, 
which was promised us in the inception of 
the movement with which you are identifi- 
ed. It seems rather like a weak effort to ex- 
cuse your rash acceptance of the candidacy 
of an unknown man. It is not my present 
purpose to attempt a defence of Mr. Blaine. 
His public record of twenty-five years is 
before the people, and political malice has 
marked it in but one place. Abler defend- 
ers than I have removed that spot, and a 
clean statesman stands before the country. 
Iam young; I am an independent Repub- 
lican; and I believe in the full right of 
woman to political equality with man. 
Many of you also believe in the political 
equality of women. Yet, if the women of 
the country were to vote on the fourth of 
next. November, your candidate would be 
defeated and mine would be elected. Why? 
Because your candidate has shown in his 
life that he despises that virtue which is 
the foundation of society and the safe- 
guard of the home; because his life is an 
insult to the women of the nation, a blow 
in the face of all true womanhood. Be- 
cause my candidate stands for the sweetest 
and dearest thing to women, the virtue of 
the home, his home life upright and noble. 

Had I been intending to support Grover 
Cleveland when this revelation of his life 
was made, I should have said to myself, 
‘*Had I a sister and had she been the victim 
of this man, could I have divorced his pri- 
vate from his public character and sup- 
ported him on his legislative record?” I 
know what my decision would have been. 

Gentlemen, I put the question to each of 
you fairly. If you had a daughter and she 
were betrayed, could you vote for her be- 
trayer for the office of Chief Magistrate of 
the Nation, though he were a Chatham ora 
Jefferson in statesmanship? If you could 
not, remember that Grover Cleveland’s 
poor victim was somebody’s daughter, and 
consider if your vote for him would not be 
aninsult to that father. You have no right 
to assume that the feelings of that woman's 
parents are less intense than yours. 

Have youason? If so, will you dare to 
tell him in later years that his father cast 
his vote for a man for the highest posi- 
tion in the country’s gift, who held the 
most sacred relation of mankind in con- 
tempt? Have you no fear that in that boy’s 
receptive mind conscience might lead a 
dormant existence, when he learned that 
private virtue was only a minor considera- 
tion in a candidate for public place? 

An unfortunate illustration was used 
in an article in the last Woman's Jour- 
NAL. The best thing todo with men of 
the stamp under discussion is to place 
them at the head of troops where their tal- 
ent for administrative reform may find ex- 
ercise in their sharp attention to quarter- 
masters and commissary officers, and to 
adjutants, and then send them to the front 
tu be shot down. In civil life they are not 
wanted. They are not the men to reform 
our government, to stand as the “first gen- 
tlemen of the nation” as examples for our 
young men, or to pollute with their touch 
the hands of our wives and daughters and 
sisters in the social life of the capital. The 
truth lies deeper than you would have us 
believe. Society and the State are indis- 
solubly connected. Both necessary condi- 
tions of human existence, they are closely 
bound together. A flaw in one impairs the 
integrity of the other. If society is cor- 
rupt, the State cannot be pure. Make an 
inroad upon a man’s moral nature from one 
quarter and you have weakened the citadei ; 
you have made a breach through which 
all kinds of enemies may make their as- 
saults. It is no defence that all through 
history libertines have filled high stations ; 








it is but anexample for ustoavoid. If the 
accusation is true, it is high time for a re- 
form in this direction as well asin the civil 
service. 

As friends of women, you will recognize 
the need of a prompt and decided move 
ment towards the suppression of polyga- 
my. Shall we be in a condition to take 
any such steps, while the polygamists of 
Utah can point to an exemplitication, in 
the presidential chair, of a worse form of 
vice? Worse, because it does not claim 
the protection of a marriage form or a 
fanatic faith to legalize its degradation. 

No, gentlemen! you cannot avoid the is- 
sue which your own party has introduced 
—*"*personal character.” You of the Inde- 
pendent party still declare your allegiance 
to the principles of Republicanism, and 
now the platform of “moral purity” is 
gone, on what will you stand? You claim 
to be friends to women, yet you will as- 
sist in countenancing a blow at that treas- 
ure of true womanhood which is dearer 
than life or all the world beside. Congratu- 
late yourselves if you can on your position, 
but your course will sadly blunt the lances 
with which some of your number have 
championed so long the cause of woman. 

EpwWIN A. START. 
o-oo 


Miss LAURA WHITE, sister to Hon. J. 
D. White, of Kentucky, has been admitted 
to the Special School of Architecture in 
aris. 

salads _ 
BUSINESS 

S. Brainard & Sons, of Cleveland, O., 
publish the latest novelties in sheet music, 
vocal and instrumental, in great variety, 
and suited to all places where music is 
called for. 

Mrs. Newhall’s well-known and popular 
school for young ladies will re-open on 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1884. See advertise- 
ment in another column. 

Ladies desiring to learn shorthand for 
business purposes will do well to notice 
the advertisement of the Boston Commer- 
cial College on our eighth page. 

**A Few Facts about Carpets” is the title 
of a valuable pamphlet printed by John H. 
Pray, Sons & Co., 558 Washington Street, 
after several years’ experience, to enable 
their customers to understand the com- 
parative value of different makes and kinds 
of carpets. It gives in a few words a vast 
amount of useful information. A copy 
will be sent to any address on application. 
See advertisement. 


NOTES. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


A Mass Convention in the interest of General Re- 
form will be held under the auspices of the Fraternity 
of the White Cross, at the Camp Meeting Grove, Lake 
Pleasant, Montague, Mass. tilesane Tunnel Route), 
Sept. 5th 6th, and 7th. The first day will be given to 
Woman’s Suffrage and Equal Rights, Mrs. Isabella 
Boecher Hooker, Mrs. Clara A. Field, Dr. Salome 
Merritt and J. Clegg Wright, the great Spiritualist 
orator from England, will be the leading speakers on 
these topics, followed by free conference. 

JOHN ORVIS, Secretary, F. W. C. 





For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars. Enquire at this office. 


Elizabeth J. French M. D.—Address for July 
and August will be Winter Harbor (Maine). 





For Your Children.—Subsecribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastrnes, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Maas. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1884. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bauds, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, G Gar ts, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’a. 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 


REFORM 5 Hamilton Place, 


H. L. HASTINCS, 
BOOKS, 
CORNHILL - 





Boston, Mass. 
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WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girla« will begin Sept. 17, 1884. For eat. 
alogue address NATI’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, 
Mass. 





MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 


Schoo! for Girls and Young Ladies 
will re-open Oct I, 1884. 


As heretofore, its management will be conducted 
upon the basis of EpucaTIon rather than INSTRUCTION 
The proper use of English will be made an es. 
pecial feature of the daily work. Under the direction 
of John Storer Cobb, LL. D., from London University, 
this branch will comprise a thorough study of the 
Euglish language, as well as Latin and Mathematics. 
The illustrated lectures upon the great tone- 
masters, the use of the lantern, and attendance at 
the Art Museum, will be continued. For catalogues, 
addreas No, #1 Newbury Street, Boston, or apply, 
between 11 and 1, after Sept. 15. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., LiL.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


SHORT HAND. iostox 

e BOSTON 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, corner of Washington 
and Boylston Streets. A school for both sexes. 


WILLIAM H. MORIARTY, Principal. 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


pat: Painting, Modeling and Portraiture, 
ORATORY, Literature and Languages. 
H te Klegant accommodations fur 500 lady etu- 











dents. 
FALL TERM begins Sept. 1th Reautifally Llus- 
trated Calendar free. Address E, TOURJEE, Director, 
FRANKLIN SQUAKE, BOSTUN, MASS. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmvure College, Boston University, 
aod Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfally situated in a most healthful region. All 
the comforts avd indulgence of home life with acad- 
emical advantages, including music and _ painting, 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupile, for 
whom study will be made casey, attractive and enter- 
taining. Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 

Oxford, Me. 


POUGHKEFPSIE, N. Y. . 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, wnneng wer Museum and scientific cul- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 











‘BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Cor. Boylston and Berkeley Streets, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, and High School Departments, 
Courses arranged for special students 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 22. 


Fits for College, Inst. of Technology, and Business, 

Messrs. TayLorn, De MERITTE and Hagar, Princi- 
pals (formerly Sup’ts and heads of Departments in 
Chauncy Hall), can be seen daily from 9 to 12. Cireu 
lars on application. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music and_ painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon. Thos. Gaflield, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isane Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Heury KE. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampshire. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


The Classical Department of Chauncey 
Hall School has every facility for the 
thorough preparation of its pupils for Col- 
lege. The classes are divided into small 
sections in order to give ample opportun- 
ity for individual instruction, and the 
most approved methods sre practised by 
all the teachers. 


No candidate from Chauney Hall has 
had a condition in ancient or modern lan- 
guages for the past five years; while sev- 
eral candidates have been fully prepared in 
more languages than are required for ad- 
mission. 


Youug Ladies intending to have a colle- 
giate education are invited to examine the 
facilities offered at Chauncy Hall. 

Mr. M. G. Daniell, the Junior Principal, 
long and favorably known through his 
connection with the Roxbury Latin School, 
will have a careful oversight of the details 
of every part of the course. 

Mothers should especially notice the 
provisions made for children at this school. 
It is usually best to begin Latin by the 
time the child is eleven years old. 


1@™ Jf you DESIRE t BECOME 

@ TEACHER of ELOCUTION 

send for circular of Boston School of Elocu- 
tion. WALTER Kk. FORBES, 

149 A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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